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OR many years past, Mark 
Lemon, the editor of ‘Punch,’ 
held the foremost place in the 
Christmas numbers of ‘ London 
Society.’ As long as I knew him 
he always had a short story in 
hand for this magazine. It fre- 
quently happened that he did this 
work in the summer. I found 
him one summer evening in Bed- 
ford Street (with all the windows 
open, and letting in the sultry 
vegetable air of Covent Garden) 
engaged upon a Christmas story. 

‘I am glad you are come,’ he 
said, taking off his spectacles. 
‘The Muse is a halting faggot to- 
night; I can do nothing with 
her.’ 

‘ What are your intentions with 
regard to her ladyship?’ I asked. 

‘I have been trying to induce 
her to help me with a Christmas 
story for “ London Society.” They 
like the copy early, and I always 
try to let them have it.’ 

‘ Better finish it at Crawley,’ I 
suggested. 

‘It is harder work to cover the 
fields with snow there than to 
think of winter here,’ was his 
reply. ‘Let us brew a cup, and 
then go and see Webster.’ 

I suspect the ‘Punch’ dinners 
set the fashion of ‘cups’ among 
the ‘Punch’ men. More than one 
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of the fraternity is excellent at 
brewing summer drinks. The late 
Charles Dickens prided himself 
upon a mixture which was known 
as the ‘cider cup of Gad’s Hill.’ 
It was made of cider, limes, pine- 
apple, toasted apples, lemon peel, 
and sugar, just dashed with brandy. 
The cup which Mark Lemon and 
myself compounded in the midst 
of the ‘ London Society’ story was 
a claret cup. The ingredients 
were ‘simply claret, soda-water, 
lemon, sugar, a teaspoonful of 
brandy, and some ice. 

‘If we cannot conjure up snow 
for “ London Society ” we can con- 
jure up ice for our cup,’ said Mark, 
stirring round the jorum with a 
spoon. ‘ Claret-cup is your only 
liquor; my love to you!’ 

It did one good to see the fine 
old editor quaff the summer bever- 
age. Whatever he did, he did 
heartily, reading, writing, eating, 
drinking. His liking and dis- 
liking were equally ardent and 
energetic. He worked with all his 
might. 

When Sylvanus Urban laid aside 
his lace ruffles and buckled shoes 
and came forth as a modern Eng- 
lish gentleman, the new series of 
‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’ was 
inaugurated by a dinner at the 
Crystal Palace. The then pub- 
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to the feast, and Mark Lemon sat 
on the right hand of the chair. 
None of that famous company 
enjoyed themselves more heartily 
than Mark Lemon. Even his 
witty contributor, Mr. Burnand, 
could not keep pace with the 
editor’s jokes and repartee. When 
the time for speaking came, Mr. 
Evans (who, like his old friend 
Mark, has now gone to his rest) in 
pleasant banter told how Mark 
Lemon and Douglas Jerrold 
brought ‘ Punch’ to his firm. 
Mark Lemon was earnest and 
happy in responding to the toast 
of his health. At night he took 
to the fireworks with almost boyish 
delight, crying ‘Oh!’ with affected 
wonder at the rockets, and com- 
paring notes with his friend, 
Shirley Brooks, about the pyro- 
technic displays of Vauxhall. It 
was ‘Punch’ that named Sir 
Joseph Paxton’s building the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Punch’s young 
men have always been lavish in 
their praises of that establishment. 
Sir Joseph, I believe, was among 
the few outsiders admitted to the 
‘Punch’ dinners. There was an 
intimate friendship between Mark 
Lemon and the duke’s famous 
agent. Indeed, the Duke of Devon- 
shire himself was on familiar and 
friendly terms with the leading 
members of the ‘Punch’ staff. 
The private theatricals at Chats- 
worth were among Mark Lemon’s 
sunniest memories. Mr. Horne, 
who has just returned to England 
after seventeen years’ absence 
abroad, is writing a work on ‘ By- 
gone Celebrities, and will, no 
doubt, give us some interesting 
reminiscences of the early days of 


the Guild of Literature and Art. 


It is quite probable that ‘ Our 
Christmas Contributor’ wrote a 
story for ‘London Society’ at 
Chatsworth. He had always one 
in his bag, and ‘ London Society’ 
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was started at the time when the 
Duke of Devonshire was giving to 
the world of letters practical and 
graceful proof of his appreciation 
of the artists and littérateurs of 
his day. A kindly, amiable, gene- 
rous, noble nature was the duke’s. 

‘I only knew one duke,’ Mark 
Lemon used to say; ‘and he was 
the noblest and best man in the 
world.’ 

They were glorious days those 
days at Chatsworth for the hard- 
worked literary men of London. 
The palace with its gilded win- 
dows; the green park with its 
grand old trees; the silyery Der- 
went wandering through the 
flowery meadows; the luxury, the 
freedom, the splendour of the 
ducai house—so great a change 
from the noise and bustle and 
din and dirt of London—must 
have added brighter hues now 
and then to the inspiration of the 
guests. 

‘ It was a delightful time, I can 
assure you,’ said Mr. Horne, the 
other day, looking back along the 
path of his memory, as if he were 
checking off the landmarks by 
the way. ‘I am afraid to say 
how many rehearsals we had 
there for the play—a dozen at 
least—and upon each occasion the 
grandest, the most superb déjeuner. 
The duke was a gentleman. in 
manner and feeling. Some of us 
arrived at the park gates in any- 
thing but brilliant equipages. We 
did not all drive our own car- 
riages, you know. But in what- 
ever manner we came, we were 
received with the greatest pos- 
sible respect and attention. The 
splendid gates flew open like the 
gates of some magician’s palace 
in the Arabian Nights, and care 
halted behind us.’ 

Mark Lemon often spoke of 
these visits to Chatsworth; as he 
did also of the election at Boston, 
when his friend Herbert Ingram, 
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of the ‘Illustrated London News,’ 
was elected. 

‘I was never a speaker, as you 
know; but I held forth at one 
or two small meetings, and the 
greatest hit I made was when I 
asked them who gave to Boston 
the practical blessings of water. 
Ingram had done something to 
get the Act for supplying the 
town with water, and this reference 
to his success told immensely.’ 

‘Our Christmas Contributor’ 
was always found in the Christ- 
mas columns of the ‘ Illustrated 
London News,’ the first supple- 
ment of which he edited and 
produced. Some of these stories 
are collected together in a little 
work called ‘A Christmas Hamper.’ 
Others, including some ‘ London 
Society’ contributions, are among 
the contents of ‘Tom Moody’s 
Tales’ and ‘Legends of Number 
Nip. The majority of the tales 
are narratives of real occurrences, 
and several of them are rewritten 
from the author’s plays. 

The Editor of ‘ London Society’ 
thinks these few notes may form 
a fitting addenda to the last story 
of his Christmas Contributor. It 
would be out of place to tell the 
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reader what I have told else- 
where, or I might considerably 
enlarge this paper. Mark Lemon’s 
Christmas stories may be taken 
as the key to his generous, self- 
denying, and loving nature. They 
are simple, unpretentious contri- 
butions to the literature of fiction, 
full of tender, gentle feeling, teem- 
ing with sympathy for artists, 
overflowing with a genuine and 
honest love for the drama and 
its surroundings, and abounding 
with sympathy for ‘ the fatherless 
children and widows, and all that 
are desolate and oppressed.’ Mark 
Lemon entered heart and soul 
into the festivities of Christmas, 
and among his children was a 
child himself in presence of the 
holly and the mistletoe. In many 
a Christmas cartoon, in many a ge- 
nial, merry, honest face intended 
to represent ‘Father Christmas,’ 
may be traced the lineaments of 
Mark Lemon’s well-known fea- 


- tures. At Crawley it will seem 


as if ‘Father Christmas’ himself 
were dead indeed, now that the 
snow lies white and cold upon the 
grave of him who was every- 
body’s adviser and friend in the 
little Sussex village. 


Joseru Hartron. 
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TWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. 


CHAPTER IIL 


GLOSSOP GRANGE. 


che EARS that bring the philo- 

sophic mind,”’ soliloquised 
Launclot Lydiard as he sat at break- 
fast. ‘ Egad, the worst of it is that, 
if they bring the philosophic mind, 
they take away the poetic. Fifteen 
years ago I was full of ideas; I 
could knock off a poem equal to 
Byron’s “ Beppo” or Moultrie’s 
* Godiva” or Praed’s “ Red Fisher- 
man” every otherday. Iwas lyrical, 
inventive, amorous. Alack, I am 
conscious of passing the frontiers 
of old-fogyism. I am as dull as a 
catalogue, and as fond of comfort 
as a spinster of fifty. Why couldn’t 
my dear Aunt Tabitha have left 
me all this money fifteen years 
ago?” 

Within a week Launcelot Ly- 
diard was put completely in pos- 
session of his property. 

‘It’s very queer,’ he one day 
remarked to his young friend God- 
dard, to whom he had been giving 
lessons in London—the better side 
of it, that is to say—‘it’s very 
queer that the lawyers make every- 
thing easy and cheap toa rich man, 
difficult and dear to a poor one. 
Wissett has done all this business 
for me like magic. I remember, 
years ago, I raised a hundred 
pounds on a pitiful reversion. A 
friendly agent— you know the 
word agent means-all sorts of 
things—introduced me to an at- 
torney, assuring me that he 
shouldn’t charge anything. Well, 
after a weary delay of six weeks, 
during which time I went from 
agent to attorney and from attor- 
ney to agent until I was sick of 
their faces, I got my money. That 


is, I got seventy-six pounds ten 
shillings out of the hundred—for 
the attorney charged twelve 
pounds, and the agent (my gratis 
friend !) five,and there were thirty 
shillings for an insurance, and five 
pounds deducted for the first half- 
year’s interest! Beside which, I 
had to give a bill at six months, 
as “collateral security,” with a 
friend’s name upon it. That is the 
way poor men are treated in their 
difficulties. I think I shall look 
up my friend the agent and ask 
him if he can get me another 
hundred. His name was Chipps, 
I remember. It would be great 
fun.’ 

Edward Goddard’s company.was 
of great service to Launcelot Ly- 
diard during the first month or 
two after his changed fortune. 
For, although as yet a mere boy, 
the schoolmaster’s son had a firm- 
ness and steadiness of character 
which gave promise of a very 
noble man. Though a good scho- 
lar, he was in no degree brilliant ; 
he had a strong memory and great 
power of work, but no invention 
or originality ; his faculties were 
evenly balanced, so that he was 
not likely to be the victim of cir- 
cumstance. And the reverence 
which the Roman poet tells us is 
due to boyhood could not well be 
withheld from Edward Goddard. 
He was singularly pure. He took 
no pleasure in the foolish ribaldry 
which boys of his age often enjoy, 
though they but half understand 
it. There were no thoughts in 
Edward’s mind which he might 
not have freely uttered in the pre- 
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sence of his mother and sisters. 
These mental and moral qualities 
had caused him to be Launcelot 
Lydiard’s chosen friend. For Ly- 
diard, whose capricious imagina- 
tion was only too apt to frolic in 
forbidden fields, was glad of the 


restraining power of Edward’s 
purity and sound sense. An 
orphan, and an only child, Lydiard 
had never known those divine in- 
fluences exerted by a mother and 
by sisters: and he felt to Edward 
Goddard very much as a man 
might feel towards a favourite 
sister. 

Edward was to go to Oxford at 
the end of the long vacation; and 
the Doctor was easily persuaded 
to allow him to accompany Laun- 
celot in his first visit to Glossop 
Grange. This visit was not made 
till August, as old Mr. Wissett had 
offered to go down with them, and 
his business kept him in town till 
that month. 

Glossop Grange was fourteen 
miles from the nearest railway sta- 
tion. But the new Squire’s arri- 
val had been provided for: a 
waggonette was waiting, with four 
horses, for there are some stiffish 
hills in those parts. The travel- 
lers had a delightful drive, that 
bright August afternoon. On the 
left a mighty mass of mountain, 
grey with rock and purple with 
heather, rose into the calm sky: 
down its huge side there trickled 
a thin stream of silver, which 
came right down to the roadway, 
@ babbling beck, and never left 
them save for a brief interval all 
the way to the Grange. For the 
road, though it rose and fell 
steeply enough, was on the whole 
down hill; and the noisy beck 
crossed it and recrossed it, some- 
times bridged, but oftener un- 
bridged. On the right the moor- 
land sloped towards a valley dark 
with innumerable fir - trees —a 
not easy to describe, by 


scene 
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reason of its simplicity, but still 
less easy to forget. Few words 
were spoken by the travellers all 
the way to Glossop Grange: as for 
Launcelot, he sat in a charmed 
silence, a reverie of presentiment, 
as men in dreams remain before 
the revelation of something won- 
derful whose approach they know. 

The road descended to the lodge- 
gates of the Grange, which lay on 
its right; these, however, being 
entered, the way to the house was 
a steep winding ascent, darkened 
on both sides by lofty trees. The 
Grange was a square strong build- 
ing of grey lichen-stained stone, 
which evidently had in its time 
been a fortified place. Perhaps Sir 
William of Deloraine, good at need, 
had harried the cattle of the Glos- 
sops in the good old times. It 
was peaceful enough now, with a 
lawn as vivid and velvety as that 
square of emerald which is the 
delight of Maudlin College, where 
Edward Goddard is soon to so- 
journ. And what a noble land- 
scape from that lawn! On one 
side hill beyond hill, huge Titans 
of the mountainous north; on 
another a far stretch of plain, with 
here and there a village, and 
leagues away an ancient cathedral 
city and a rim of blue beyond 
where a great river widened to the 
sea. A fresh wind was blowing, 
and the dance of the racing clouds 
gave strange life to a scene which 
would have enraptured Turner. 

A more comfortable home than 
Glossop Grange it would be hard 
to find. The churlish priest who, 
teste Lord Lytton, remarked to the 
King of Scythia— 

‘Thou hast forgot to bid thy masons 
close 
The chinks of stone against Calamity,’ 


would doubtless have similarly 
criticised Glossop Grange; but, 
certes, any ordinary wind would 
have found no chinks in those 
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walls of ancient stone, three feet 
thick, built for the defiance of 
£olus at his worst. Square rooms 
had the Grange, not inordinately 
lofty; double windows everywhere ; 
great open fireplaces in which a 
man could sit with his feet in the 
wood ashes. The Glossops had 
always been a bookish race, and 
the largest and loftiest room was 
the library: a quaint collection of 
books oceupied it, such as would 
have driven Dibdin or Richard 
Heber or Burton ‘ the bookhunter’ 
into a frenzy of delight. Rare 
books, which men love for their 
rarity. And not unwisely. Few 
are the writers who are popular, 
and whose works are easily attain- 
able by reason of actual greatness. 
Numerous enough are the popular 
authors whose popularity is due 
to their being thoroughly bad. 
Between the serene sphere of 
Shakspeare and Homer, kings of 
thought, and the slime of—vwell, 
never mind whom—there is a 
mediate region where dwell those 
to whom is given audience fit, 
though few. Quaint are their 
rhyme and prose, of delicate fla- 
vour, conveying tortuous thoughts 
and capricious fancies. How often 
is a rare book of rare intrinsic 
quality ! 

Launcelot Lydiard was well 
satisfied to be suddenly a man of 
wealth — owner of unreckoned 
thousands — squire of Glossop 
Grange. Yet, verily do I think 
that the possession of this fine old 
library arrided him more than 
any other part of his fortune. 
He loved to meet within the pages 
of a book some rare unique spirit, 
unappreciated perchance by those 
who knew him in the flesh, a 
marvel even to men and women of 
his blood, who had put -his dear- 
est thoughts on paper for the 
sight of some one yet unborn. 
‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for thou shalt find it after many 


days.’ The subtle thought which 
had no meaning to its thinker’s 
closest friend shall find a recipient 
brain in time. Ay, even the 
quaint lyric, which some forgotten 
poet laid fruitlessly at the feet of 
the lady of his love, shall be 


richly musical in other ears—a 


happy reflection for the great un- 
read. 


Launcelot Lydiard had much 
to do. He had to pervagate his 
estate, to make acquaintance (aided 
by Mr. Wissett) with his tenants 
and dependents. Living beyond 
railways, the squires of Glossop 
Grange had a firmer hold upon 
those who dwelt on their property 
than is nowaday usual. Launce- 
lot rejoiced to find that a con- 
siderable number of men and 
women and children had a deep 
interest in him, not personally, 
but asthe squire. And he trusted 
to make a good squire. He was a 
sympathetic man, with all his 
cynicism and egotism. He en- 
joyed the world. He liked to see 
its common work in healthy pro- 
gress—liked to see the stalwart 
ploughman cutting a _ straight 
furrow, and the blowsy milkmaid 
humouring a cantankerous milch- 
cow, and the village mother with 
her sturdy baby at her breast. 
So the good Yorkshire folk, as 
hospitable and generous as any 
under heaven, opened their warm 
hearts to the young squire, though 
he wasn’t a Glossop. He and his 
friend Edward knew them all in a 
very short time, and were at home 
with them all, from patriarch to 
baby. 

Then there were the neighbours, 
It was a long way from Glossop 
Grange to the nearest house of 
equal rank in the county, and 
Lydiard had not very many calls, 
He was told that he must go to 
York city in the winter, and then 
he would soon know all the gentry 
of the great county. 
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* Yorke, Yorke, for my monie! 
Of all the citties that ever I see, 
Except the City of London,’ 


saith the old ballad-monger. But 
Launcelot was not in a hurry to 
fraternise with the squirearchy. 
Occupation more to his taste was 
to be found on his own manor, 
among his own tenants, ay, in his 
own library. 

That library was uncatalogued ! 
Frightful neglect! Larcom, Ly- 
diard’s man-servant, unluckily for 
himself, was what he called (for 
euphony) a ‘schollard,’ and wrote 
a hand that might have passed for 
copper-plate. So, under Launce- 
lot’s direction, he was set to work 
upon the rough draft of a cata- 
logue. Of course he made some 
delicious mistakes; who indeed 
would not, however learned, if he 
had to deal with an unarranged 
collection where Blake’s ‘ Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell’ jostled Col- 
lins’s ‘ Scripscrapologia ;> where 
‘The Land of Sinai’ and ‘The 
Bravo of Bohemia’ had impu- 
dently inserted themselves amid a 
royal row of Baskerville classics, 
whose clear type looked as if it 
could teach a man Latin in six 
lessons! What rare periodicals 
were there in that library! ‘Syl- 
vanus Urban’ and the ‘Town and 
Country Magazine’ from their 
earliest days; a complete set of the 
‘ Ladies’ Diary,’ whether purchased 
for its enigmas or its mathematics 
I know not; Addison’s ‘ Spectator,’ 


Steele’s  ‘ Tatler,’ Coleridge’s 
‘Friend,’ Canning’s ‘ Microcosm,’ 
Praed’s ‘Etonian, and many 


another priceless original. Ly- 
diard and his young friend re- 
velled in this treasury of lite- 
rature; and a skilled bookbinder 
was brought over from York to 
encase in Russian leather every- 
thing that needed it. 

Larcom was rather better 
pleased with the work he had to do 
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in the wine cellars. Miss Tabitha 
had been no wine-drinker, but she 
had maintained the Glossop tra- 
ditions as to laying down certain 
quantities of wine annually; and 
an old-established York wine- 
merchant had kept up the yearly 
supply. So the bins were over- 
flowing with fine old wine; indeed 
there were port and tokay of the 
old Squire’s which had scarcely 
colour or flavour left—port of for- 
gotten vintage in its prime ere 
Launcelot Lydiard was _ born. 
Lucky the man, you may think, 
who suddenly inherits an old 
house, with store of old wine and 
old books therein. 

Of course the old house had a 
ghost; it would have been im- 
perfect without such an appendage. 
The story of it was written in a 
quaint illuminated manuscript, 
dated 1730, and signed ‘ Canice 
Glossop.’ Miss Canice, whoever 
she might have been, and what- 


*soever her fate, was evidently both 


artist and poetess. No ‘missal 
where swart. Paynims pray’ was 
ever tinged with brighter colour, 
or filled with quainter device. 
The ghost, according to her ac- 
count, was a silk-robed lady, 
audible at midnight, visible only 
at rare intervals, and to those 
who were by nature phantom- 
seers. On the very evening of 
her bridal a stranger called, and 
inquired for her husband, who 
walked out upon the terrace in 
the soft summer twilight, talking 
with his visitor. He never re- 
entered the house, nor was ever 
seen again dead or alive; and his 
widowed bride paced night after 
night up and down the corridor 
whose windows overlooked the 
lawn. In less than a year she 
died ; but still her steps might be 
heard and the rustle of her silk 
attire, by those who watched in 
the corridor at the noon of night. 
And there was strong tradition 
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among the old servants that she 
had been seen. Though it was 
high summer—though Launcelot 
and‘ his young comrade deemed 
Canice Glossop’s legend 


*A tale more fit for the weird winter 
nights 
Than for these garish summer days, 
when we 
Scarcely believesmuch more than we 
can see,” 


yet they resolved to watch one 
midnight through. Nor were they 
unrewarded. Broad awake, they 
both most assuredly heard a light 
swift footstep, and the rustle of 
silk raiment, not loud yet not 
mistakeable. I do not pretend to 
account for the sounds which may 
be heard in antique houses—or 
to say that men of science could 
not easily account for them: only 
this I know, that Launcelot and 
his friend, when they heard the 
movement of dainty feet—when it 
seemed as if a silk dress touched 
them, as its invisible wearer swept 
between them—felt a certain in- 
describable sensation which was 
neither fear, nor horror, nor 
astonishment. It was as if fora 
moment they stood within the 
boundaries of a world heretofore 
unknown. But I assure you they 
laughed heartily at one another 
when they went down to sup in 
the library—their favourite room ; 
and that Launcelot, as he cut 
into a colossal game-pie, talked 
fluently of the foolish way in 
which they had allowed their 
imaginations to illude them. 
When they first arrived at the 
Grange, Launcelot had made early 
inquiry about Miss Tabitha’s cats ; 
for he had expected to find the 
place in possession of those ‘ noble 
animals,’ as Sam Weller’s friend, 
the pieman, called them.’ Not 
one was visible anywhere. Mr. 
Wissett had taken it upon himself 
io order that they should all be 


got rid of; not one was to be left 
in the house when its master 
arrived. The old housekeeper 
was puzzled what to do with them, 
more especially as there was a 
female servant, not quite right in 
her mind, who had been their 
keeper for years, and who would 
have fought for them tooth and 
nail if violent measures had been 
taken. At length it was decided 
to remove her and her fine flock— 
there were fifty-three, kittens in- 
cluded !—to a half-ruinous cottage 
about a mile from the Grange. 
Thither, accordingly, Martha Mea- 
sham ‘went, delighted at her inde- 
pendence. But cats, we know, 
have a strong development of 
what phrenologists call locality ; 
they used to come by dozens 
every night to the Grange, and 
prowl round it, and make the 
most cacophonous mewings and 
maulings and caterwaulings. The 
row drove the housekeeper almost 
frantic. At last a groom hit on 
a brilliant idea: he went over to 
York, where an acquaintance pos- 
sessed a breed of bull-terriers, en- 
dowed with a singularly strong 
hatred towards cats, and came 
back in high glee with five of the 
fiercest. Every night from this 
time there was a battle royal on 
the lawn, and noisier entertain- 
ment than ever. But the dogs 
were stanch; notwithstanding 
clawed eyes and ears, they kept 
their ground; and by the time 
Launcelot arrived to take posses- 
sion of his kingdom, the cats had 
pretty well given up their visits 
to the Grange. Richard Denton, 
the shrewd groom who had hit on 
this astute device, got consider- 
able kudos for it. 

Early in October Lydiard left 
the Grange, its wine and its books, 
its abundant grouse and ptarmi- 
gan and occasional partridge and 
plover, its exiled cats and unexile- 
able ghost. For his young friend, 
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who had deserted him a fortnight 
previously, to stay with his family 
at Henstead, was to enter at 
Maudlin ; and Launcelot had pro- 
mised to accompany him to Ox- 
ford, and stay a week or so at the 
‘Mitre’ Why not? The Squire 
of Glossop Grange had nothing 
else to do. 

That was not his own opinion. 
Wherever he went, he carried with 
him the photograph of that Ches- 
sington cottage. He was resolved 
to find the delicious original of 
that chance-caught sun-portrait. 
But, as he knew not wher to 
search for that original, it appeared 
to him that he might as well go 
to Oxford as anywhere else. In- 
deed, the wider his wandering, the 
greater seemed his probability of 
success. 

Let me chronicle a colloquy 
which occurred upon the Cherwell, 
Edward Goddard rowing, Launce- 
lot Lydiard smoking lazily in the 
stern. 

‘T’ve got to dine with the Can- 
ning Club at the “‘ Mitre,” to-mer- 
row, Ned. After that, I’m off.’ 

‘Where? Why? 

‘Where, I don’t know. 
you know well enough. 
find my cynosure.’ 

‘I won’t chaff you about dogs’- 
tails. But depend on’t she was 
only a servant girl. You'll be 
horribly disenchanted if you ever 
encounter her.’ ‘e 

‘May be. Don’t think so. I 
can see in her face, though it’s the 
miniature of a miniature, just that 
resolute, yet not unfeminine cha- 
racter, that capacity for under- 
standing a man and helping him, 
which I long to find in a woman. 
I was reading the other day in a 
Paris paper of an Irish lady, wife 
of a French nobleman, who did 
just the sort of thing I like to see 
in a woman. The Count, a dare- 
devil fellow, had wagered a thou- 
sand guineas that he would ride 


Why, 
I want to 
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a friend’s thoroughbred stallion, 
a brute that no groom could ap- 
proach, that hadn’t left his stall 
for a month, that was timorously 
fed through a door. The lady 
heard of this, but did not remon- 
strate with her husband. She 
knew better. She waited an op- 
portunity, entered the horse’s 
stable when no one was in the 
way, and shot the brute in the 
head with a revolver. That’s the 
sort of woman I want to meet— 
not your nervous, fainting, senti- 
mental, lackadaisical mixtures of 
affectation and crinoline. I can’t 
believe they’re my own species. 
The Council of Trent was right. 
As a man is fit for nothing till 
he’s thirty-five, so a woman is fit 
for nothing after that age; they 
must be different animals.’ 

‘The Count’s wife was an Jrish 
lady, I think you said ? 

‘ By Jove, Ned, I’m obliged to 
you. It’s a good suggestion. I'll 
start for Dublin to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ACTRESS IANTHE. 


Mr. Launcelot Lydiard then re- 
solved to go to Dublin and look foran 
Irish lady. You and I, my friendly 
reader, always carry out our re- 
solve; this was not invariably the 
case with Launcelot. Coming up 
from Oxford by an afternoon train, 
and feeling eager for dinner, he de- 
cided to dine at one of the least 
objectionable of the vast caravan- 
serais which have superseded the 
old-fashioned hotels. Behold, also 
about to dine, and at present re- 
freshing himself with a mighty 
tankard, the famous Irishman, Flo- 
rence Maddyn. As the beloved 
liquid gurgles down his bearded 
throat, what a sublime smile of 
satisfaction beams upon his up- 
turned face! This hero— who 
verily a century ago would have 
been a hero of romance—had been 
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encountered by Lydiard years be-’ 
fore, no matter where. 

‘ Ah, my boy!’ he exclaimed: it 
is not for me, by force of spelling, 
to attempt imitation of his mag- 
nificent brogue. ‘Ah, my boy! 
it’s I that am glad to see you! 
Where do you come from? Where 
are you going? What's the news ?” 

Florence Maddyn was a poet, 
and a big one. He was also a 
journalist, and a good one, though 
the most rabid of Tories. Toryism 
was his English view of politics; 
in Ireland he was a Republican, 
a hater of the tyrannous Saxon, 
and full of regret for the festive 
days 

‘When Malachi wore the eollar of 

gold, 
That necktie inconvaynient.’ 

A tall man, with stooping shoul- 
ders, a light-brown mane, a rest- 
less eye of uncertain colour, a 
humorous mouth, buried amid 
beard and moustache. A man of 
wonderful memory, knowing Greek 
and Latin as seldom any save 
Irishmen know them; stored with 
political information to such an 
extent that he resembled an edi- 
torial library incarnate, A morbid, 
passionate man, with an unknown 
past and an unguessed future, 
whose wild humour and pathetic 
melancholy seemed to flow from 
the same source—to be, a chymist 
might say, isomeric, An Irish 
poet tells us that, 


* Those who read aright are well aware 
That Jacques, sighing in the forest 


green, 
Oft in his heart felt less the load of 
care 
Than Falstaff, revelling his rough 
mates between.’ 


Wilder reveller than Florence 
Maddyn in his cups this earth saw 
never; but there was a strange 
wail in his voice when, among 
trusted friends, he sang some sor- 
row-stricken ballad, wherein his 
beloved island, and some maiden 


whom he had wooed in his youth 
were melted into one form by the 
lyric vision. 

He and Launcelot dined to- 
gether, and the latter mentioned 
his project of going to Dublin. 

‘The very thing, my boy!’ said 
Maddyn. ‘I'll go with you, if 
you'll wait a bit, and show you 
the old city: but you must wait 
till after the election.’ 

Launcelot, interested in his own 
personal affairs, had taken slight 
note of the fact that Parliament 
had just been dissolved, Lord 
Cheiron having determined on an 
appeal to the country. But the 
Irishman was at this time editor 
of the ‘Ottermouth Mail; and 
Ottermouth returned two mem- 
bers; and there was anticipation 
of a great fight. 

‘I'm going to give up that 
precious editorship after the elec- 
tion,’ he said. ‘ I’ve more important 
business on hand, that I won’t 
mention now. But, as you seem 
to have nothing to do, come down 
with me to Ottermouth, and we'll 
have some fun.’ 

‘Are there any pretty girls 
down there?’ he inquired. 

‘ Girls, sir? It’s the first county 
for girls—and wild deer—in Eng- 
land. If you want to fall in love, 
it’s the very place. They’re a 
charming race, almost equal to 


our Irish ladies.’ 


‘ Well,’ said Launcelot, ‘I’d as 
soon go there as anywhere else, if 
you'll run across to Dublin with 
me after. I’ve dropped into a little 
money, so I can afford to do very 
much as I please.’ 

* You’re a lucky fellow,’ answered 
Maddyn; ‘and I’m a lucky fellow 
to have met with you. For, to tell 
you the truth, I’m money-bound 
in this confounded place, waiting 
for the beggarly newspaper people 
at Ottermouth to send me a ten- 
pound note. I feel a little like 
Titmarsh at Lille, when that cleri- 
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cal-looking head waiter comes my 
way.’ 


Electioneering was at the hottest. 
It was a Whig borough, and the 
Tories had played a card difficult 
to beat, by bringing forward a 
popular young noble of the vicinity, 
a peer’s eldest son. So Lydiard 
could see, from the window of his 
hotel—where, indeed, he was for- 
tunate to get a room—the Coun- 
tess’s dashing equipage carrying 
the noble ladies on a tour of deli- 
cate oblique canvassing (the rascal 
thought one of them delicious) 
—and the young Viscount with 
tawny whiskers, and tawny-whis- 
kered patrician friends, doing the 
same work more directly—and 
the pure Whig candidate, a sour- 
faced, cleverish lawyer, hungry 
for the Solicitor-Generalship, sur- 
rounded by eager assistants, for 
he was an Ottermouth man— 
and the Whig-Radical candidate, 
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a London merchant of mighty 
thews and sinews, with a colossal 


‘T’'ll liberate you,’ said Lydiard, head set upon Atlantean shoulders, 
laughing. ‘When do you want to for whom, alas! defeat was des- 
start ? tined. The days are past when 

‘ ‘Let’s go down by tonight’s , ; 
aid mail. I like to travel after a good ae Loveness got drunk 
ef dinner ; and we can smoke all the —_And the redeaps displayed the Prince's 
you way down.’ feather ; 
rait So, in consideration of being Gay ey oh come when George 

about to travel, they had a bottle Aegan y ' 
wn of port, and then quieted the mind nl aah oe ee 
a of the clerical waiter by the exhi- When peers, six-bottled, talked as 
= bition of that efficient sedative, a arat wrote, 
_ bundle of crisp bank-notes. Otter- And par eo oe extneed a black 
mouth was reached soon after 
the midnight. And, assuredly, so much the better, 
itor It is a very pleasant old town, even though the Titans of politics 
ind in which a military, naval, and seem with them to have passed 
_- commercial population are enjoy- away. Yet in these more decorous 
zon ably enough intermingled. Its times, an English contested elec- 
society is facile. The county tion has a fine free vigorous life 
hat people, earls and baronets and _ in it. I suppose, by-and-by, it will 
lec- squires, don’t trouble it much, ex- be all settled by voting-papers— 
cept in election times. The neigh- and there will be no bribes, and 
bourhood is as beautiful as any in no squibs, and no personalities— 
England ; there is a fine open sea; and everybody will record his vote 
and the ladies are unquestionably with that profound gravity which 
charming. Certes, there are worse befits the execution of a solemn 
places than Ottermouth. duty. And doubtless, in that re- 


formed future, there will be as 
much improvement in political 
affairs as the railways have pro- 
duced in travelling. Still, I shall 
have some slight regret for the 
departed chaff of platform and 
hustings, even as I now have for 
the pleasant old stage-coaches, 
whose box-seats were so delightful 
to travel on, whose wayside inns 
so prolific of adventure. 

Launcelot had plenty to do be- 
sides watching the candidates. He 
helped his friend Maddyn with 
leader and pasquinade. It was as 
good as any other amusement. I 
don’t know that placarding the 
walls of a town with absurd 
doggerel about the gentlemen who 
aspire to represent it is a very 
sensible process, but there is a 
good deal of fun in it. Moreover, 
there was the glorious sea, and the 
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wide stretch of neighbouring moor- 
land: yachting, fishing, exploring, 
occupied a good deal of his time. 

Just in the very thick of the 
election, Jack Oldgo, the veteran 
manager of the Ottermouth Theatre, 
resolved to open for a brief season. 
It was a rash enterprise, but what 
cared Jack? He picked up a 
scratch company, and astonished 
the playgoers with melodrama, 
farce, and a marvellous ballet. 
For he had engaged a young lady 
who could dance—who really had 
a fair idea of the poetry of motion 
—and who shone upon the play- 
bills under the charming name of 
Miss Ianthe Knollys. Where do 
these pretty creatures obtain their 
wonderful appellations? Is there 
a@ professional inventor of such 
names ? 

Launcelot and his editorial friend 
were one day sitting in the sanc- 
tum of the ‘ Mail,’ when Jack 
Oldgo entered. The Tory Hiber- 
nian editor was rather an influen- 
tial man in Ottermouth. He 
mixed a good deal in the society 
not only of Ottermouth, but also 
of Ottershire. My Lord Mount 
Sorel especially affected him. My 
Lord Mount Sorel had been the 
handsomest man of the day, when 
he was a younger son and a cap- 
tain in the Guards. And, for 
aristocrat and amateur, he was the 
cleverest man of the day. And, 
nemine dissentiente, he was the 
fastest man of the day. With 
him times had changed. He was 
still handsome; indeed, at about 
sixty-five he might well have been 
called beautiful. Serenity, refine- 
ment, repose, were combined in 
that spiritual countenance. While 
the death of an elder brother had 
made him an earl, his own rapid 
life had made him for ever a 
cripple: he could not write a line, 
or turn over a page of a book; 
and he was very carefully tended 
by the countess, the most charm- 
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ing of peeresses, and by a stupid 
but faithful amanuensis, whose 
name was Chase. The Earl en- 
couraged the Irish editor’s visits, 
delighting in intercourse with an 
intellect so different from his own 
—so versatilely fluent, yet passion- 
ately obstinate. The Earl of Mount 
Sorel, if he had not broken down 
his animal substructure in early 
manhood, would have been one of 
England’s greatest men. 

However, the earl’s appreciation 
of Mr. Florence Maddyn resulted 
in that young and enthusiastic 
gentleman’s frequently going over 
to Mount Sorel for colloquy and 
luncheon. And it gave an impulse 
to his editorial success: for though 
the English are singularly devoid of 
tuft-hunting toad-eating tenden- 
cies, we are aware that there is a 
scientific law which establishes the 
perspicacity of earls. So Jack 
Oldgo, best of provincial managers, 
had a much higher opinion of 
Maddyn’s judgment and influence 
than of those possessed by the five 
other Ottermouth editors. Nor 
was Jack Oldgo alone in this 
opinion. 

Jack should be described. Well, 
he had a wig, a rubicund face, a 
twinkling eye, a hearty manner, a 
belief that he could act and ride. 
He could of course do neither one 
nor the other. But his acting, 
being a delicious burlesque, was 
popular for its absurdity: and not 
only did he attend every meet of 
Squire Tregarva’s hounds, but he 
also insisted on riding in all the 
garrison steeplechases. Now Otter- 
mouth is the steeplechasingest 
place in England; and Jack was 
generally visible, trying to force 
his horse over the third fence, just 
as the winner had got in, and 
ridden round to be weighed. 

However, he was a good fellow, 
as, indeed, are a large proportion 
of the managers of theatres. For 
managing a theatre is a thing by 
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which a man must lose money 
unless he is the very essence of 
cuteness. For one man who goes 
in and makes a fortune, twenty at 
least go in and lose one—lose two 
or three sometimes, if, as is often 
the case with good fellows, their 
friends are willing to lend them 
money. How Jack Oldgo con- 
trived to exist was an unsolved 
problem. That anybody could 
live upon the Ottermouth Theatre 
seemed unlikely. However, Jack 
prospered ; rode a good horse and 
kept a good table; had always a 
glass of very fair champagne for 
anybody who looked him up in 
his private room at the theatre. 

‘Oh, Mr. Maddyn,’ said the 
manager, ‘I want your help. I 
want you to come and see Miss 
Ianthe Knollys, and give me the 
advantage of your poetic and 
appreciative insight. There is no 
man—lI say it without flattery— 
whose opinion has so much 
weight as yours with the no- 
bility and gentry of Ottermouth 
and of the county.’ 

‘ Blarney enough, Jack,’ inter- 
rupted the Irishman. ‘ Let me 
introduce you to my friend Mr. 
Lydiard. He’s a great London 
literary swell, and will celebrate 
the praises of your protegée in 
the “ Charing Cross Chronicle.” ’ 

‘I’m sure I hope he won't,’ said 
Jack, very seriously. ‘ Londoners 
don’t attend the Ottermouth 
Theatre, and he’d perhaps bring 
down some sneaking manager to 
entice her away before I’ve half 
done with her.’ 

‘You need not be afraid, Mr. 
Oldgo,’ said Lydiard. ‘ My friend 
Maddyn is only making fun of us 
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both, a rascally Irish habit of 
his.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said “‘Maddyn, 
menacing Launcelot with a huge 
pair of scissors. ‘Tell us, Jack, 
what sort ’of a child this is. Is 
she pretty? Is she nice? What 
can she do?’ 

‘She’s very pretty,’ said the 
manager, ecstatically. * She’s 
beautiful. J never saw anybody 
to touch her.’ 

* Tall or short ? 
asked Maddyn. 

‘Tall, but not too tall: dark, 
but not too dark. Such eyes and 
eyelashes; such hair; such a 
mouth ; such ankles!’ 

‘Did you ever hear such such- 
es? asked the editor. ‘ All right, 
old boy—you'’re smitten, I see. 
But what can she do? 

‘Do—anything. She can dance, 
she can sing, she can act—and 
what’s more, she’s a lady.’ 

‘Poor old Jack!’ exclaimed 
Maddyn. ‘’Pon my life I pity 
you, to be victimised in your old 
age by a chit of a ballet-girl. But 
come ; what do you want me todo?” 

‘Write something about her 
that will excite the curiosity of 
the public. Your paper is pub- 
lished on Wednesday morning, and 
we open in the evening.’ 

‘Well, you are a nice fellow! 
You positively want me to praise 
a girl I’ve never seen. You elderly 
reprobate!’ 

‘Can’t you say you heard a great 
report of her cleverness? There’s 
no harm in that, surely.’ 

* Well, I suppose I must commit 
some iniquity for your sake. Ill 
do my best. Let’s go round to 
Osierley’s and have some lunch.’ 


Dark or fair? 








HE girl of the period! Where 
is she? What has become of 
her? We have missed her lately, 
and are beginning to wonder 
what kind or cruel fate has 
robbed us of the curls and chignons, 
Grecian bends, and Roman falls, 
which so lately disguised or dis- 
figured a fair proportion of 
woman-kind. Are _ they lost 
utterly—dead and buried under 
the weight of censure that has 
been unsparingly hurled against 
them? We wonder if the species 
be utterly extinct, or whether, 
chameleon-like, they have changed 
their spots, and after a series of 
transformations, such as grubs and 
silkworms undergo, they have 
gradually developed and _ reap- 
peared in the less attractive but 
equally reprehensible form of the 
strong-minded woman who now 
perambulates the world clamouring 
for ‘ Women’s Rights,’—which, by- 
the-by, is a wrong expression, 
though generally accepted, for, as 
a rule, the fair claimant would 
become a trespasser on the rights 
of men, and would not only adorn 
or deform her mind with the 
masculine qualities, but would 
also assume his outer garment, 
clothe her dainty limbs in broad- 
cloth, down to the very ankles, 
and even go so far as to culti- 
vate the trim moustache,—we have 
positively seen the soft down 
shading the upper lip, as though 
Nature’s self was treacherously 
aiding the work of transformation, 
doing her best to cover her mis- 
take in making an imperfect 
woman instead of a perfect man. 
This perplexing question of 
‘women’s .rights’ is at the pre- 
sent moment agitating the minds 
of women and vexing the souls of 
men, till there is a general up- 
heaving in the social circle; wher- 
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ever we go, some discussion on the 
subject, half jest, half earnest, is 
sure to arise. Where did it begin ? 
How is itto end? Was it brewed, 
like a fabulous storm, in ‘a tea- 
cup,’ and circulated round a plea- 
sant gossiping circle, as they 
sipped their bohea, and drank in 
with it hopes and desires which 
ought not to be bounded by the 
woman’s kingdom, but should 
stretch far away into the dominions 
of man? Well, let them plume 
their wings, oil their feathers, and 
start in the race like a flight of 
wild birds; they must droop their 
wings, and become weary of it 
long before they reach the goal 
where masculine nature erects its 
barrier and will hold its own. 

Friendly foreigners are puzzled 
to understand the sudden outcry 
from the gentle sex in this country, 
where they are believed to occupy 
a position, morally, socially, and 
intellectually, superior to that 
which is enjoyed by women in any 
other land. 

Perhaps every one would give 
a different definition of the term 
‘women’s rights.’ The ladies 
themselves who gather round the 
fireside and chatter of ‘women’s 
rights,’ and hold forth in sécial 
circles on the same subject, would 
perhaps be puzzled to state what 
special right they would claim for 
themselves that they do not now 
enjoy. 

We do not believe there is a 
true man in all England who would 
deny a woman her honourable 
right. @# is the general instinct 
of men, for mere courtesy’s sake, 
to yield more than is demanded of 
them. When a woman proves 
herself more intelligent, intellec- 
tual, and capable than the gene- 
rality of her sex, men, as a rule, 
are always ready to acknowledge 





























and encourage her talent, while 
they unite to do her honour. 
There certainly may be one in a 
thousand who would act as in- 
tellectual snuffers, and ‘ put out 
her light ;’ but the breath of thou- 
sands would combine to rekindle 
that which one would ungene- 
rously extinguish. 

There is such a wide field open 
to the world of women, wherein 
they may excel, if they have the 
talent, and choose to devote 
time, thought, and labour to the 
task, that we are surprised 
women should wish to extend it. 
No road that a woman of tender 
and noble nature should desire to 
tread is closed against her. Asa 
poet, a painter, a sculptor, an 
author, or even as an astronomer, 
she may march into the field side 
by side with men, and lead, too, if 
she can; she may distance them 
in the race, and win the success 
they have missed, and men will 
give her the meed of praise un- 
grudgingly; but when an army of 
British matrons or maids (who 
have been long ‘ in waiting’) throw 
aside their own privileges and 
storm the rights of men, they must 
not be surprised if they occa- 
sionally meet with a repulse. If 
they will throw down and trample 
on the feminine flag (which has 
waved ‘honourably over their 
mothers and grandmothers for 
generations), and hoist the mascu- 
line colours, they cannot expect to 
march unassailed beneath the ille- 
gitimate banner. When men are 
attacked they will naturally stand 
on the defensive, not only from the 
impulse of the pugnacious, manly 
nature, but from the respect they 
feel for their invaders. Most men 
have mothers, wives, daughters, 
perhaps sisters, whom they hold 
in high esteem, or affectionate 
regard, and they would fain place 
all women on the same high level ; 
but when the gentle sex ceases to 
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be gentle, and rushes forth into 
the highways and byways, like a 
modern Bellona, fighting her road 
and elbowing her way into the 
haunts of men, menacing them 
with her tongue, or lashing them 
with a goosequill, she loses the 
respect of the one sex, and earns 
the censure of the other. We are, 
however, thankful to find that the 
army of he-women is languishing 
for want of recruits; many have 
deserted from its ranks; others, 
whose lives are empty for lack of 
employment, which they have not 
the energy to seek in their own 
sphere, are half inclined to enrol 
themselves, but they are afraid, 
and draw back to watch and 
wait to see how the movement 
works. 

There seems to be small cause 
for the great dissatisfaction some 
women feel at the position which 
has been assigned to them in the 
scheme of creation. In no age 
have they been more powerful 
than they are at the present time. 
There are few passages in the lives 
of men in which a woman has not 
a quiet voice ; a voice which speaks 
to a man’s ear at his own fireside, 
which reaches the man’s heart, 
and gives an unseen colour to his 
thoughts, a guiding rein to his 
actions. Ten chances to one if she 
were to trumpet her sentiments 
abroad, or circulate them through 
the public press, or utter them from 
a public platform to the ears of a 
thousand men, they would fall like 
seed on barren ground, the har- 
vest would be ni7, and the world be 
none the better for her influence. 

Home is essentially the woman’s 
true dominion, and it is no 
petty, narrow state. It stretches 
far away from her own threshold, 
into the great world of men beyond. 
She is the presiding genius of 
the fireside, where men expect to 
find warmth, comfort, and com- 
panionship when the day’s work 
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is over. She is, or should be, as 
God made her,—the bosom friend 
and companion of her husband. 
She must necessarily have a great 
influence over his life, and through 
him over all that comes within his 
sphere of action. As a mother, 
too, her influence is unbounded ; 
it is from her teaching, her train- 
ing and example, that the mind 
receives its first impetus. She 
trains her sons for the world’s work; 
the fruit of their manhood is 
generally the result of the seed she 
has sown during the days of their 
childhood ; and the silver thread 
she puts into the child’s hand is 
often his best guide through all 
the days to come. Men grow old 
and grey, and forget many things, 
long before the battle of life is 
over; but fragmentary snatches of 
the old home days are dearly re- 
membered, and the mother’s words 
are treasured up until the end, and 
influence them more or less long 
long after all other influences 
have died away. Even Falstaff, 
the facetious old reprobate, in his 
last hour we are told, ‘ babbled o’ 
green fields.’ 

Of course it may be argued, 
that all women are not happy 
wives and mothers, and, therefore, 
cannot occupy themselves in the 
way best suited to their na- 
tures. It may be so. There 
may also be many women who 
have no desire to be bound in 
matrimonial fetters, and prefer to 
take their stand in a perfectly 
independent state, free from all 
connection with the opposite sex. 
Are they to sit with idle hands, in- 
active minds, in their lonely homes, 
tied down by conventionalism, to 
linger through long years of a wasted 
life? The answer is clear enough: 
no woman need sink into a state 
of morbid inactivity while there 
is so much work to be done, ay, 
and noble work, too, if women 
could be found to do it. The 


poor we have always with us; 
squalid and wretched, sowing and 
reaping in the wide fields of want, 
misery, and crime, from whose 
doings the whole world at large 
suffers more or less: surely some 
kind hand might be found to 
pluck out the thorns and rank 
weeds, and in their stead sow 
wholesome seed. While there are 
80 many ignorant men, idle, thrift- 
less housewives, and children 
swarming in the gutters, whose 
wits are dulled by poverty, hun- 
ger, and dirt, unless, indeed, they 
are sharpened by crime, there is 
work for a whole army of women ; 
there labour need never slacken, 
for there is a never-ending growth 
of sorrow and trouble on the earth, 
and the cry for help issues from 
the lips, or is seen looking dumbly 
out. from the eyes, or revealing 
itself in the acts of thousands. 
But it often happens that the 
work which lies nearest to us is 
that which we are least inclined 
to do; we fret and foam, and 
fritter away the days in the wild 
ambition to do great things, and 
look abroad to find them, while we 
are utterly regardless of the small 
duties that lie at our own gates. 
Again, there is another field 
wherein the strong-minded woman 
might find ample work for her intel- 
lectual faculties; it would, perhaps, 
be more congenial to her mind, 
too, as it would lie chiefly among 
her own friends and acquaint- 
ances. Few can look round the 
social circle, and not see the great 
want of moral training needed 
there. She might occupy herself 
with advantage among the shift- 
less, helpless women who mingle 
in her daily life. Many are mere 
butterflies, kind-hearted, well- 
dressed, gushing, smiling crea- 
tures, who flutter through life 
with the sole aim and object of 
settling down on some ‘eligible’ 
man’s heart, and becoming the 
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partner of his life, the goddess of 
his home. The transformation 
scene opens when the honeymoon 
ends, sometimes before; and he 
finds he has tied himself to a 
piece of animated waxwork, who 
can smile in his eyes and dress 
for his dinner-table, but in all 
other matters is a mere lay-figure 
in his household. She can neither 
sympathise with his pursuits nor 
be the companion of his thoughts. 
He finds he has taken one, and 
that the most important, step awry 
on the road of life, and finds him- 
self on the wrong side; he cannot 
retrace it and go back. We have 
all seen homes and lives made 
desolate, but cannot see how often 
the family disasters are brought 
about by the inconsistencies and 
incapacity of a foolish wife. If the 
masculine-minded women would 
take upon themselves the task of 
strengthening their weaker sisters, 
and teaching them in some pleasant 
fashion the folly of their frivolous 
live they would do ‘the state 
some service,’ and establish a 
claint upon the gratitude of men. 
There has been a great outcry 
raised lately touching a woman’s 
right to vote in parliamentary elec- 
tions; and there are many cases 
in which it would be well such pri- 
vilege were accorded her, under cer- 
tain restrictions,—that she should 
be either a widow or a spinster, 
possessed of some property, even 
though it beenly that which her 
own labour gives her; so that, 
having a stake in the country, she 
should have a voice in the election 
of those who are to control it. 
But this liberty should not be 
accorded to married women; it 
would only be throwing another 
bone of contention into the matri- 
monial market, which is already 
overstocked. There are so many 
things in the intimate relations of 
life in which man and wife may 
disagree, that common sense should 
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hesitate before it adds another to 
the number. After all, the stronger 
mind will always overpower the 
weaker. A wise man will guide 
his wife in his own fashion, and 
win her vote for his own party ; or 
the case might be reversed. It 
augurs ill for the human family 
when political strife is allowed to 
sow dissension at our firesides. 
We do not believe there are many 
wives who clamour for this right 
of voting, and it is well those few 
should be denied. 

There are some fair ladies, we 
have heard, who stoutly maintain 
their right to represent their sex in 
Parliament and sit in the House 
of Commons. Fancy a petticoat 
in the Speaker’s chair, and crino- 
lines, chignons, and pork-pie hats 
distributed upon the benches! 
What a bewilderment to the grave 
members! How many weighty 
questions would be discussed of 
importance to the world at large? 
Or what speculative flirtations 
might be entered into by the 
honourable members, male and 
female, beginning on the benches 
of the House of Commons, and 
ending—perhaps before the Court 
of Common Pleas! 

It is no unfrequent occurrence 
for an old woman—‘ the name and 
not the thing’—to stand up and 
harangue in our Houses of Par- 
liament, crooning in a dull, drowsy 
fashion, till the House is either 
wrapped in slumber, or emptied 
and disgorged into its own lobbies ; 
but what the effect of a strong- 
minded woman’s tongue might be, 
it is difficult to imagine. It might 
lash them into brisker action— 
which ofttimes is much needed— 
or be called to order, and the cry, 
‘ Divide! divide!’ echo from sten- 
torian lungs. 

Should the ladies succeed in 
forcing themselves so far into those 
solemn precincts, hitherto held 
sacred to the sterner (we were 
I 
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going to make a mistake, and write 
‘the stronger’) sex, we are afraid 
to hazard a suggestion as to where 
their aggressive ambition would 
end. Animated by a first success, 
they might storm the Church ; and 
the charm of hearing and seeing a 
woman in the pulpit might win 
back some wandering sheep whose 
feet have strayed wide of the fold. 
The excitement of learning the 
way of grace from a lady’s lips, 
and being enlightened by her elo- 
quence on some newly-invented 
theological matter (which would 
never have entered the heads of 
the clergy) might have a wonderful 
effect on the male population ; Bo- 
hemian haunts would perhaps be 
deserted, and scornful unbelievers 
transformed into Christian gentle- 
men. People are getting tired of 
sensational preachers, and the once 
popular pockethandkerchief parson 
is no longer drowned in the tears 
of his congregation. A change is 
needed; why should not the strong- 
minded woman step in and try 
her fortune? She might create a 
new epoch in Church History, and 
having once climbed into the pul- 
pit, who knows but that she might 
fight her way to the bench of 
bishops? There is some precedent 
for that, too, for was not Rome 
ruled by a Pope Joan? Why 
should there not be a Bishop Jane, 
or a grave Dean Margaret? Why 
should they not wear the lawn as 
well as the linen sleeves? Seeing 
that one of the emancipated sis- 
terhood had grasped the mitre, 
another might stretch forth her 
hand and feel her way to the 
judge’s seat, and hold the scales 
of Justice. She would watch the 
waves of misery, shame, crime, and 
degradation roll before her, weigh- 
ing sin by sin, dispensing pun- 
ishment, sometimes pronouncing 
death with a soft, woman’s voice— 
if, indeed, so pleasant an attribute 
could remain to one who would, 


without compulsion, look upon 
such scenes; but when the femi- 
nine nature once branches out be- 
yond itself, and seizes, or tries to 
seize, on the pursuits of men, on 
such, indeed, as are fitted for men 
only, there is no telling where 
ambitious folly may lead. We all 
know the quiet, steady perse- 
verance of the fairer sex. They 
are quick at manceuvring, clever 
at managing; and if they should 
succeed in their unlicensed designs 
they may push man from his stool, 
or perhaps manage to force him 


out of creation altogether; for the - 


times are out of joint, and strange 
things are happening every day. 
Who knows? They may even give 
birth to a creature more worthy 
of themselves than the feeble 
monster, man! 

Let justice, however, be done to 
the unlicensed army of the wo- 
men. There are some few profes- 
sions for which, as yet, they have 
not volunteered—that of the Army 
or Navy. These seem to be sacred 
from their desires; there is a 
limit even to their ambition. They 
will be content if they are allowed 
free competition in the Church and 
State, legal and medical profes- 
sions. Let any man fancy the 
lady of his choice in possession of 
the disseeting-room, knife in hand, 
lecturing to some four or five 
hundred young students, and dis- 
cussing the anatomy of a dead 
brother! Can any of us imagine 
ourselves employing a lawyer of 
the female gender, and trusting 
the management of our property 
and estates to a modified, even a 
conscientious Sally Brass, as dingy 
and mouldy as the parchments she 
has chosen for her life-companions ? 
Yet such things may be. Who 
knows but what the time will 
come when the lower occupations 
of men may be performed by the 
less strong of the strong-minded 
sisterhood? There must be in- 
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equality among them. We may 
live to see an omnibus cad in petti- 
coats, or a stout-limbed lass carry- 
ing a hod of mortar, while the 
man saunters by with the market- 
basket and house-key. It seems 
hard that women should aim only 
at the intellectual and cultivated 
estate of men. If they desire the 
one they should take a share in 
the other, and in all things bear 
the brunt of the battle of life as 
men are compelled to bear it. 
There is one right, however, 
which should be freely yielded to 
all throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, to high and 
low, rich and poor, who are all 
alike languishing for the want of 
education. Good moral and in- 
tellectual training is much needed 
for all classes. The education of 
women, especially, might be greatly 
improved. That which is supplied 
to them at the present time (ex- 
cept in rare instances) is of the 
flimsiest description. In nine cases 
out of ten it is confined to showy 
accomplishments, fancy needle- 
work,- and the use of the globes. 
While this is the case, it is no 
wonder the world yields such a 
rich fruitage of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. Girls are too fre- 
quently brought up with the 
idea that they are to be al- 
ways young, always attractive ; 
no provision is made for those 
days when the first excitement of 
the fever ‘called living’ is over, 
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when pleasure ceases to please, 
and the sunshine from the outer 
world comes rarely to us, and even 
then only in dim, clouded gleams. 
We must find our sunshine from 
within, and draw from our own 
resources the healthiest and purest 
enjoyments of our lives. If we 
have not stored our lives with 
honey in the spring and summer 
time, when the autumn comes we 
shall feel the want of it. 

It must not be supposed, from 
any remarks here made, that we 
have anything but the most pro- 
found respect for woman, and a 
high appreciation of her intellec- 
tual power and abilities; indeed, 
bearing in mind the many bright 
examples of women we know and 
the women we have known, we 
are inclined to exclaim with Pope, 

* Women are the souls of men.’ 


But those women who have done 
and,are doing the noblest work, 
and have left behind them or still 
bear an honoured name, are those 
who have walked in womanly ways, 
and by seeking distinction where 
alone it could be legitimately found 
have become an honour to their 
own sex and have won the venera- 
tion of the other. Let those who 
clamour for what they call ‘ their 
rights’ abroad fulfil their duties 
at home. There is no lack of men 
who can do men’s work, and do it 
well, without the co-operation of 
the emancipated female. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
PLANNING IT. 


TPHERE are not generally very 
many people in a club billiard- 

room in the latter part of August. 
Those of its habitués who are not 
either shooting grouse, or yachting, 
or fishing, or doing anything that 
takes them out of town just then, 
lie perdus in their chambers, and 
after dining at their favourite tables 
in a half apologetic manner, retreat 
rapidly to tobacco and solitary 
despair at home.. But on one par- 
ticular afternoon some days after 
the critical 12th with its heca- 
tomb of birds had passed in smoke, 
the unfamiliar click of balls was to 
be heard in the Eumolpian, much 
to the disgust of the club domestic 
who was retained for marking pur- 
poses. The voice, therefore, in which 
that worthy proclaimed the state of 
the game to be ‘ Twenty, love,’ was 
not of the cheeriest, and, indeed, had 
a tinge of weary melancholy even 
beyond that which ordinarily, by 
some strange disposition of Provi- 
dence, stamps the business-like 
monotone of such functionaries. 

‘Are you one of those curious 
persons who have a passion for 
doing their duty, James? asked 
the gentleman whose score had just 
been chanted forth as ‘love.’ ‘ Be- 
cause,’ he continued, in answer to 
the sleepy bewilderment of the 
marker, ‘ if not, and if you can trust 
us to pay for our games, you had 
better retire to beer below.’ 

Which he did, taking the prof- 
fered money as if in a trance. 
. ‘ Well, Harry, I suppose you’ve 
got rid of that lively specimen with 
a view to explaining why. you're 
playing such an atrocious game. 
The dream that he has been having 
must have been haunted by miss 
cues and ingenious Dutch cannons. 


Are you trying to get the money 
on, old man?’ 

The ‘ old man’ thus addressed was 
one of those fair-haired swells who 
seem to be the natural product of 
the precincts of St. James. As fur- 
ther description of him would be 
merely a puff of his tailor and 
hosier, we may omit it with advan- 
tage, only remarking that he was a 
tall and well-favoured specimen of 
his class. The antagonist to whom 
he was succumbing in such an igno- 
minious manner looked some years 
older than he, and was probably 
about thirty: he had, in some inex- 
plicable way, a kind of professional 
aspect, and was, in fact, a barrister, 
not of the butterfly order, but of the 
grub. 

His question met with no reply 
for a moment but a lazy dig at the 
balls, which aimed at no particular 
effect and attained its object ad- 
mirably. After this performance, 
the striker planted his cue noise- 
lessly on the ground, and replied : 

‘Trying to get the money on? 
No; but trying to get the “ love” 
off.’ 

With which speech he sank list- 
lessly into one of the sofas by the 
table. 

‘ What, in the name of Tupper 
and all that’s idiotic, do you mean 
by that hopeless attempt at an epi- 
gram? Are you alluding to your 
score, or the barmaid at the Blue 
Posts? Because this isn’t the dodge 
to manage either. That's five to 
you.’ 

‘I know it isn’t, replied Harry, 
absently. Then starting up and 
arranging the marking - board: 
* Stow your chaff, Paul; I’m hard 
hit this time and no mistake, and I 
want you to give me the straight tip.’ 
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‘All right,’ said Paul; ‘my ad- 
vice is, put spot white at twenty- 
five instead of thirty-five and chalk 

r cue.” . 

* Don’t be a humbug; look here. 
T’'m head over ears in love with the 
prettiest girl round London, and 
T’'ve got you up here to ask your 
advice about what I’m to do. There 
—I’ve scored at last—twenty-five, 
two. Now then, old man.’ 

Here it must bo explained that 
Harry St. Vincent had been the fag 
of Paul Stacey at Eton, and had 
never got out of his boyish habit of 
looking to his friend for assistance 
in all his scrapes—and these were 
numerous. For he was a young 
man who had a great deal of time 
and money, with neither of which he 
quite knew what to do. Paul was 
in the habit of watching him and 
his difficulties with a sort of affec- 
tionate curiosity; but no one got 
him so deftly out of the entangle- 
ments which he contrived so conti- 
nually to weave for himself—now at 
Tattersall’s and now elsewhere— 
as the Chancery barrister, who ap- 
preciated so well the good things of 
this world, and yet stuck so steadily 
to his musty studies. 

It seemed, indeed, to give him a 
sort of reckless pleasure to doff the 
symbols of professional life for a 
night sometimes, and join in the 
accustomed amusements of his 
friend; proving by his keen enjoy- 
ment that it was respect for work, 
and not disinclination for play, that 
had led him to make his choice. 
But it was some time now since 
Harry had dragged his Mentor into 
the vortex frequented by him and 
his set, in order to be helped out of 
the meshes woven around him by 
his own purposelessness; sO Paul 
could have made a shrewd guess 
any time during the last few hours 
as to what was coming. Important, 
therefore, as Harry seemed to think 
his statement, it did: not take the 
effect upon Paul which might have 
been expected. That gentleman 
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merely whistled and finished a care- 
ful stroke before replying. 

* Put me on five, will you? Well, 
I should say if you get hard hit 
many more times your consistency 
will resemble nothing so much as a 
jelly-fish. By-the-by, though, you 
don’t keep any of that former article 
on hand, do you?” 

* Come, Paul, don’t be a fool. It’s 
no good pointing out my ball. I’m 
not going to play another stroke 
until I’ve told you all about it ; so 
just sit down here, and light a fresh 
cigar, and listen.’ 

* Blaze away then, little one,’ said 
the other, amicably, when he found 
his quondem fag in earnest; ‘ but I 
listen under protest; for I consider 
that I’ve been inveigled into this 
consultation under false pretences.’ 

‘ Yes, all right—here’s a light 
and there’s the B and 8. Now look 
here: the other day I went to sce 
an old aunt of mine up in a suburb 
which rejoices in the name of Toot- 
ing.’ 

‘ Coin, I suppose?’ interposed the 
listener, pausing in conveying a glass 
to his lips. 

‘Never mind the object, the deed 
was virtuous, and gained its reward. 
Well, when my call was over, find- 
ing myself in such an ontlandish 
spot, and seeing a sign-post, “ To 
Croydon,” I thought I might as 
well ride on, and make another call 
on another aunt, while I was about 
it, as I wasin for the natural results 
of bad sherry.’ 

‘ Come, hitit up, Harry. Itisn’t 
your aunts you’re spoons on, is 
it?’ 

‘Wait a bit—I’m coming to the 
plate. Well, I was riding onslowly 
through— Merton, I think the place 
is’ (* Beautiful uncertainty!’ mur- 
mured Paul), ‘and meditating whe- 
ther toothache would be held a 
valid excnse for a smoke on my 
way, when I heard a cry of some 
one in pain.’ 

* Child being whipped ? inquired 
Paul. 
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Disregarding the unromantic in- 
terruption, Harry continued : 

‘It seemed to come from behind 
a high ivy-grown wall, up which I 
scrambled in about five seconds by 
means of the buttresses.’ 

‘ Gallant.and nimble youth!’ 

* What do you think I saw?’ 

‘Don’t know. Kid blubbering ?’ 

‘Upon my honour, sir, the most 
beautiful girl I ever set eyes on— 
beats La Finella in a walk. She's 
pretty enough; but, by Jove, sir, 
she wouldn't be in it at all!’ 

* Well, but what made her squeal ? 
Had a hornet stung her lovely nose ? 

‘She seemed, as far as I could 
make out, to have sprained her 
ankle running down a grass slope, 
and she had certainly cut her hand 
—such a hand, Paul!—with some 
rockwork she had come to grief 
against. No one was with her but 
a big Newfoundland; the house 
wasn’t in sight, and she seemed to 
be fainting ; so, of course, I dropped 
down like a shot, to the detriment 
of my bags and my hat.’ 

* Yes, of course, I know; interest- 
ing position—fair head on manly 
arm; water dashed over white 
brow; murmured thanks and all 
the rest of it. Lovely burden 
borne——’ 

‘Ah, that’s it; but then none 
of it came off at all. She wasn’t 
fainting, and the dog wouldn’t let 
me come near her, and all she did 
was to implore me, in the most ex- 
quisite voice, to “ Please go away.”’ 

‘ Poor Harry; what a sell!’ 

‘ Well, it was rather discouraging ; 
but I think I should have wired in 
and chanced the dog, only just then 
up came a brute of a gardener, who 
gazed at the scene for a moment, 
unlocked a small green gate for me 
to pass out, which I was going to do 
in a sort of bewildered dream——’ 

‘ The sherry, no doubt,’ said Paul. 

‘ When I turned short round and 
muttered something about seeing 
what was the matter with his mis- 
tress. “’Sxuse me, sir, but strict 


orders, sir. I don’t know how you 
got in, but the sooner you get out 
the better for Miss Helen.” I’m 
afraid I was going to swear, but I 
was so dazed with the whole thing 
that I found myself gently pushed 
out before I knew where I was. I 
lingered outside the green gate for 
a minute or two, when I heard other 
voices, and amongst others a sbrill 
old woman’s calling on the Virgin. 
So then, knowing that the girl 
would be attended to I untied my 
horse from the railings and walked 
slowly off.’ 

His narration concluded, he 
knocked the ash off his cigar and 
looked his friend full in the face. 

‘You don’t mean to say that’s 
all?’ said the listener. ‘ The three- 
volumer has come to a sudden and 
rather feeble conclusion, hasn’t it? 


The gay Lothario seems to be of © 


the gentlemen who love and ride 
away at a slow walk on the first 
appearance of the trusty retainer. 
How did you continue this mild 
romance ?” 

‘Well, I can’t continue it,’ said 
Harry, puffing out a thin stream of 
blue smoke; ‘that’s just the thing. 
The girl is as unapproachable as if 
she were a nun in the Middle Ages. 
I fished out ali they knew at Croy- 
don about the Grange and its inha- 
bitants, and it just amounts to this. 
There is an old woman who owns 
the place, and is the duenna of a 
young lady of property.’ 

‘Ah!’ interposed Paul, ‘that’s 
how it is, is it? 

‘ Well, of course,’ admitted the 
other, ‘it’s no good without coin ; 
but then no one bas ever seen either 
of them. They entered into pos- 
session of the old deserted house 
and grounds about a year ago, and 
never leave it nor admit visitors. 
In fact, it seems to be a nunnery 
on a small scale, of which Mrs. 
Desvignes—that’s the old cat’s name 
—is the supérieure and Miss Helen 
the general body of devotees. Seems 
hopeless, doesn’t it?’ 
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* Quite hopeless ; so much so that 
‘we may as well go on with our bil- 
liards. Come along; you certainly 
won't do any good by trying to 
make rings with smoke. 
It’s your stroke, two—thirty.’ 

‘Bother my stroke! You see,’ 
Harry continued, thoughtfully, ‘ it 
isn’t as if I could get introduced 
and have my shot like any other 
fellow.’ 

‘You've had your shot, and it 
was a miss—a pretty miss, you say 
—only it was in baulk. Why didn’t 
you try a kiss while you were about 
it?’ 

‘Funny man!’ retorted the other, 
in a withering tone. ‘Do you mis- 
take me for the editor of a comic 
paper?” 

* Well, you look too sentimental 
for that. I should say the “ Young 
Englishwoman” was more your 
form.’ 

* Do try to be sensible, if you can, 
for two minutes. Paul, you see——’ 

‘I don’t see anything except a 
-chance for the,worm-i’ the-bud sort 
of business, and I shouldn’t say that 
was much in your line. You can’t 
carry her off; besides, if you did, 
she’s probably a ward in Chancery, 
and you'd drop in for it nicely then.’ 

‘ShouldI? Ah! I never thought 
of that.’ 

‘ Which, the bolting or the Chan- 
cery ?’ 

‘ Your tyrannical law business, of 
course. The bolting——’ 

‘Would be a dismal fiasco: the 
gardener would frighten you again.’ 
‘ Be quiet, you old humbug! Can’t 
you suggest something ?” 
‘ My humble suggestions are pooh- 
poohed. J proposed finishing the 
e.’ 
‘Ah! you're no good here, within 
sight of that green cloth. Let's go 
to some quiet spot and talk over a 
gcheme. Come along, old fellow; 
wash your hands.’ 

‘Well, of all the cool——’ Paul 
began; but his remonstrances were 
smothered, as usual, by his impe- 
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tnous friend, and he suffered him- 
self to be led off with great good- 
nature for the infliction which he 
could not escape. He only made 
one proviso, to the effect that if he 
must be bored to death he might 
be killed decently and in the pri- 
vacy of hisown room. In the un- 
tidy sanctum devoted to the labours 
of Mr. Paul Stacey, and out of a 
cloud of smoke arising from long, 
snakey-looking pipes, many were the 
plans of commencing the siege, no 
sooner concocted than dismissed. 

For the barrister soon found that 
Harry was in earnest, at least for 
the time ; and though he teased him 
with his good-humoured banter, he 
helped him considerably with his 
strong common sense. 

‘By Jove, I have it!’ exclaimed 
Harry, after some moments’ silent 
puffing. ‘The very thing. Come 
to grief outside the door; they must 
take me in then for charity.’ 

‘Come to grief? Well, you're 
quite up to that. Go there just 
after the Derby and read extracts 
from your betting-book : that'll do 
the business.’ 

‘Of course,’ continued the other, 
heedless of the interruption, ‘the 
very thing. Break my leg orsome- 
thing on the bank by the garden 
wall.’ 

‘That's it, is it? Buy a bicycle 
then at once,and you can break 
every bone in your body on the 
shortest notice. It would make a 
capital paragraph for the “ Merton, 
Tooting, and Balham Mercury.” 
“ Another velocipede accident. This 
neighbourhood was thrown”— 
they're always thrown.’ 

‘Ah! it's all very well to chaff. 
I’ve got the straight tip at last. 
They just take me in for a time at 
least, for there’s no other place in 
sight. Finish off your toddy—the 
accident and its happy results!’ he 
proposed, raising his glass. 

‘The accident and its happy re- 
sults!’ echoed Paul, derisively ; ‘a 
wooden leg and a beautiful bride! 
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Well, young one, if that’s the only 
“straight tip” your imagination 
can give you, the sooner you get a 
strait-waistcoat to match the better. 
Why, you look quite flushed and ex- 
cited, Harry,’ he continued, kindly, 
scanning narrowly the handsome 
face of the boy—for boy he was in 
reality. ‘You don’t mean any of 
this absurd rubbish, do you ?” 

‘Don’t I though! You'll see 
when your next letter anent your 
humble servant is from his unwil- 
ling nurse. I shall be off now, old 
man: I think I shall see if I can’t 
make arrangements with old Jim 
for an easy fall. I suppose I could 
trust him to keep dark if I were 
shamming ? Fare thee well!’ and 
before Paul had time for a word of 
remonstrance he was off. 

‘Rum start!’ murmured the bar- 
rister, as he opened his windows to 
clear off the smoke. ‘I wonder,’ 
said he to himself, as he bit his 
quill thoughtfully before buckling 
to at his work—‘ I wonder whether 
it is lucky for a fellow to take his 
passion mixed so strong as that 
youth always does. How curious 
it must be to feel as he seems to 
when he falls in love with a pretty 
face! Ah!’ and with a sigh, which 
might mean regret, or satisfaction, 
or anything else, but was most 
likely simple indifference, Paul be- 
gan rapidly to knock off the arrears 
of work which his few hours of 
amusement had left him as a 


Of course, during the process 
Harry and his wild proposition 
entirely slipped his mind: and in- 
deed the subject was not well cal- 
culated for association with bills 
and injunctions and affidavits, as 
Paul found from his dreams that 
night, in which he beheld the 
Lord Chancellor riding a velocipede 
against a grass bank, from which a 
Newfoundland picked him up and 
carried him to a lovely girl in white 
muslin, who said in a shrill voice, 
« Please go away.’ 


But in the morning it occurred to 
him, over his coffee and rolls, that 
a note to Mr. St. Vincent might be 
useful in recalling that headstrong 
young man to his senses ; and when 
he had tumbled through his meal 
in the correct bachelor fashion, he 
proceeded to indite a suitable 
epistle. 

Before he had got far, in bounced 
the intended recipient of the docu- 
ment, apparently in the most bois- 
terous of spirits. 

‘ Halloa, old boy! writing to her 
again? Surprised to see me so 
soon ?” 

‘ Well, to tell you the truth, I 
am; but there’s no “her” in the 
case, as this billet-doux was for you. 
But I suppose there’s no need for 
it now. You look as if you were in 
your right mind again.’ 

‘ You are insulting, sir! I am 
still in my right mind; and I’m off 
for the accident. ‘Let’s look at the 
note. Shortand sweet; what’s this 
though over here? Sharpe versus — 
that’s not your tip about the coin, 
is it?’ continued he, opening the 
sheet. 

‘ By Jove, sir! some memoranda 
I wouldn’t have lost for anything. 
Lucky it turned up, said Paul, 
stuffing it into his pocket. ‘No; 
my tip’s nothing. You’re not really 
going to make a fool of yourself?’ 

‘I am though!’ said Harry. ‘1’ve 
got the very gig outside, and a 
breakneck thing it is; only I can't 
get Jim to help me, because of some 
confounded rheumatism that the 
old duffer pretends he has, so I want 
you to come: you'll manage much 
better than he.’ 

And after a long remonstrance, 
Paul, who was absurdly fond of hia 
bright young protégé, consented 
to take Jim’s place, hoping and 
fully intending still to prevent the 
ridiculous performance altogether. 
So, after a few preliminary prepara- 
tions, such as cigars and lights, the 
two friends departed on their expe- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER IL 
EXECUTING IT, 


The Grange was certainly an un- 
promising house to take by storm. 
Surrounded on all sides by thick 
buttressed walls, and completely 
hidden from view by luxuriant old 
trees, there was no sign of its pre- 
sence discernible to the ordinary 
passer-by. Down a leafy lane, 
however, branching off from the 
main road, and leading apparently 
nowhere, the persevering explorer 
found two large forbidding gates, 
and, curling up in the elms within, 
smoke indicated the position of a 
lodge not far distant. But this was 
the only sign of life vouchsafed to 
the gossips of the neighbourhood 
by the inhabitants of the Grange. 
Once, however, within the precincts, 
and the charm of mystery was 
broken. No secluded prison or 
ruined castle met the eye. The 
house, visible in the distance across 
smooth lawns and between spreading 
trees, was an ordinary, eighteenth- 
century, red-brick edifice, such as 
the inevitable auctioneer of the 
present time would describe as ‘a 
family mansion, surrounded by park- 
like grounds.’ 

No particular indications of the 
taste and character of the owners of 
the place were to be found in its 
entourage: there was the correct 
amount of bright-coloured parterres 
between smooth gravel walks, and 
these were varied at the proper 
intervals by one or two mossy-look- 
ing lawns, unsanctified as yet by 
croquet. One corner of the grounds, 
however, at some distance from the 
house, looked as if it must be 
tended by loving hands—a hidden 
nook of rockeries and ferns, shel- 
tered from view by a grassy bank, 
and all so cool and green that the 
scorching August sun overhead only 
added to its calm delight. The 
fountain and the rocks, artificial 
though they were, only lacked a 
presiding nymph to be the embodi- 
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ment of poetry; nor did they lack 
their goddess long. Between this 
retreat and her boudoir, the only 
pretty room in the large, prim 
house, Helen Faulconbridge passed 
nearly all her time. 

Her mother she had never known, 
and her father, whose only child 
she was, remained nothing but a 
vague, sad memory. Colonel Faul- 
conbridge, indeed, was struck down 
in the prime of life, with only time 
to name as Helen’s trustees her 
uncle and an old college friend. 
The uncle soon followed his brother, 
and for years the girl's ovly guar- 
dian had been Mr. Desvignes. This 
gentleman, however well he may 
have been fitted for the other duties 
of life, was not a suitable guardian 
for a ward in Chancery. For the 
last year he had delegated his trust 
to his wife. At first it had been for 
a month or two; but these had 
grown far beyond their intended 
limit before he could tear himself 
from. the beetles and butterflies 
which he was collecting in South 
America. He was a very amiable 
and very upright man; and nothing 
but his intense desire to accomplish 
a self-imposed task before old age 
prevented its possibility, would have 
induced him to neglect the trast 
left to him by his dead friend. 

To escape unpleasant questions 
from outsiders, and at the same 
time to avoid a suspicious seclusion 
of his ward from the eye of the 
High Court, he had pitched upon 
the Grange, as being theoretically 
close to town, and practically as 
remote from it as it would have 
been in the Highlands. Mrs. Des- 
vignes had willingly agreed to the 
arrangement, as it chimed in with 
a scheme of amateur conventual 
retirement, upon which she had long 
set her heart. 

It may easily be conceived, there- 
fore, that she and the bright young 
girl of eighteen committed to her 
charge were not the best of com- 
panions for each other. But for- 
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tunately Helen’s tastes were tole- 
rably independent; and with her 
dog, her horse, her books, and her 
work, life was not so dull for her 
as might have been expected. She 
had never been to school, and her 
governesses had been sedate and 
withered old maids; so that her 
ideas of life and society were sin- 
gularly pure, and unlike those of 
gregarious young ladies of the 
period. She had no friends and 
relations of her own sex and age; 
and the scientific visitors of Mr. 
Desvignes, and the sleek priest 
patronised by his wife, were equally 
distasteful to her girlish fancies. 

Thus she looked forward with a 
curious though patient expectation 
to that ceremony known as ‘ coming 
out, which, according to Mrs. Des- 
vignes, only awaited the return of 
her husband. 

*But I hope by that time,’ she 
always added, ‘you will wish to 
shun the frivolities of the world, as 
I do.’ 

‘I’ve never had the chance of 
doing anything else, have I, aunt?’ 
she observed, saucily, one morning, 
using her invariable name for her 
duenna. 

And she thought to herself that 
her tastes would certainly have 
time to change before she attained 
the age of Mrs. Desvignes, who had 
been in her youth, according to her 
maid, ‘quite the fashionable lady, 
and none of your feasts and confes- 
sionals and fal-lals ;’ by which state- 
ment Helen gleaned that her guar- 
dian’s ostentatious Roman Catho- 
licism had been of late growth. 

After a little skirmish concerning 
the necessity of always riding so 
early that she never met a soul, and 
leaving her antagonist with the 
above Parthian dart, Helen departed 
to her boudoir and attacked Cho- 
pin violently. But somehow the 
thoughts to which her conversation 
had given rise did not accord at all 
well with the quiet practice to which 
she wished to give her attention. 


She tried reading; but even her 
favourite Idylis failed to interest 
her; so finally she betook herself to 
her fastness in the garden, with 
woman’s unfailing resource, a piece 
of work. A fair picture she made, 
seated in her leafy retreat; and it 
would have been difficult for a 
chance observer to believe that one 
so peaceful and beautiful could be 
suffering any great lack in her 
existence. But sunny and bright 
as she looked, even when knitting 
her delicate little brows in thought, 
Helen had a great want—great be- 
cause she was just beginning to 
discover it: she wanted a human 
interest in life. 

* We are very lonely you and I, 
aren’t we, Nep?’ said she, laying 
down her work, and addressing the 
large, broad-headed Newfoundland 
at her feet. ‘ And we sentaway the 
stranger that came over the wall to 
help us, didn’t we, old doggie?” 

And doggie answered in the affir- 
mative by two impressive thuds of 
his tail upon the grass. 

* What a silly stupid I must have 
seemed!’ she went on in her 
thoughts; ‘why, my hand’s nearly 
well now, and I know I quite 
screamed. I wish Thomson hadn't 
been so officious, showing him out. 
It was rather cool though, getting 
over like that. I wonder if he 
thought me rude and ungrateful. 
I hope I shall never see him again. 
And he was so very handsome. I 
wish——.” and here the current of 
her contradictory thoughts was ar- 
rested by the sound of rapid wheels, 
followed by a crash just outside the 
wall near which she was sitting. 
She heard a cry of ‘ Good God!’ then 
all was lost for a minute in the 
clatter of a horse and chaise tearing 
madly into the distance. Her first 
impulse was to run to the house for 
assistance ; but as she passed a little 
door from the garden to the road a 
groan reached her ears. With trem- 
bling hands she managed, after what 
seemed an age, to unbolt the door, 
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and in another instant was bending 
over a man who lay motionless upon 
the bank near a curbstone, the dark 
blood streaming from the back of 


his head. No one else was in sight, . 


and everything seemed very still in 
the bright noonday sun. Helen 
felt frightened and faint; but 
woman’s instinct overcame her fears, 
and she tried to stanch the blood 
with her handkerchief, Neptune 
looking on with large wondering 
eyes the while. Then with some 
vague idea that she would drag him 
to the fountain to bathe the wound, 
she raised his head and perceived, 
for the first time, that his arm was 
bent under him and must be 
broken. 

She did not know whether to go 
or stay; but fortunately one of the 
servants came just then to look for 
her, and peeping through the open 
door gavea little shriek calling out— 

‘ Lor, Miss Helen! how you did 
scare me to be sure! To think of 
you——’ 


‘Don’t be stupid, Jane: run in 
and tell George and*Thomson to 


bring a shutter or something. 
There’s been an accident: be quick. 

‘ But, Miss Helen——’ 

Don’t stand there talking; do 
as I tell you and at once. He may 
be dying.’ 

And Jane, much against her will, 
departed. Under Helen's direction 
the stranger was soon deposited on 
her bed, the only one that happened 
to be ready to receive him, and the 
groom was despatched on horseback 
to fetch a doctor. Helen seemed to 
be a new being; she was very pale, 
and could not help her hand shaking 
a good deal as she guided the broken 
arm while they placed the sufferer 
on the bed; but she gave her orders 
quietly and sensibly, and showed the 
servants, who were, as they expressed 
it, ‘ strtick of a heap’ at the depar- 
ture from the routine of the house, 
that her calm commands were to be 


‘What can have possessed you, 
Helen? she asked, querulously, as 
that young lady rested from her ex- 

citement while the doctor examined 
his patient. ‘ What induced you to 
bring the unhappy young man in 
here? whatever will Mr. Desvignes 
say? it'll all be in the papers, and 
every one will be talking about it. 
Really it’s very annoying, after all 
the trouble we've taken to keep 
quiet—and there’s Father Francis 
coming almost directly !’ 

‘Don’t worry about it, aunt; you 
can’t mean half you're saying, I’m 
sure. You wouldn’t have had him 
die outside the gates, would you, for 
want of help—and what has the 
priest to do with it? 

‘ Well, I don’t know what we're 
all coming to, I’m sure,’ the elder 
lady ran on, inconsequently. ‘And 
what are you going to do without 
your room? It’s ridiculous; of 
course they must move him away.’ 

‘I don’t know at all, said Helen, 
abeently ; ‘it will depend on what 
the doctor says,I should think. 
And, aunt, pray don’t talk to him in 
that inhospitable manner: remem- 
ber it isn’t the poor fellow’s fault.’ 

‘And I’m sure it isn’t mine,’ 
argued Mrs. Desvignes, in an irra- 
tional manner. ‘But you needn't 
be afraid of my committing myself, 
Helen. I think I know by this time 
how to behave toa professional man.’ 
And she thought, no doubt, of her 
long practice with Father Francis. 

They were not long left in doubt 
as to the immediate destination of 
the stranger: the doctor pronounced 
him suffering from concussion of the 
brain, a broken rib, and a dislocated 
arm. He must be kept very quiet, 
be carefully nursed, and could not 
certainly be moved without the 
greatest danger for days—it might 
be weeks. 
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*Oh dear!’ said Mrs. Desvignes, 
quite forgetting, in her despair, the 
manner of which she had spoken so 
pompously. ‘Whatan affair your 
indiscretion has mixed us in, 
Helen! What shall we do?’ 

At the word indiscretion the 
doctor looked curiously at the pale 
and anxious girl who was listening 
to his verdict with such interest. In 
answer to his glance she said— 

‘ My indiscretion, Dr. Foster, con- 
sisted in having the poor man 
brought into the house from the 
road, where the accident happened.’ 

‘And you did quite right, my 
dear young lady,’ said he, warmly : 
‘your prompt care has probably 
saved his life.’ 

As he was leaving, with the 
promise of a speedy return, Helen 
asked him, with her newly-acquired 
forethought, the name of their 


visitor, so that his friends might be 
communicated with at once. 

‘ His name seems tobe Paul Stacey, 
and from his address—the Temple— 


I should say he was a barrister. If 
you like I will send there, and Jearn 
how to let his friends know of his 
condition. A nurse shall be sent at 
once as soon as I reach home. You 
need not let Mrs. Desvignes worry 
herself. I will take the responsi- 
bility of ordering him to be kept 
where he is; and I think from the 
way in which his head was bound 
up,’ he added, smiling, much to 
Helen’s discomfiture, ‘that he is in 
good hands.’ 

The accident proved, as the 
doctor had predicted, a tedious one 
to cure. The blow on the head es- 
pecially was very dangerous, and 
it was some days before Paul Stacey 
was even moved so far as to the ad- 
joining room—Helen’s boudoir—for 
a change. 

The communication with his 
chambers at the Temple had not 
been a success, inasmuch as the 
porter only knew that his relations 
lived abroad, and could give no 
more accurate direction than Italy. 
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A letter had come for him, it was 
trae, and had been opened during 
his delirium by Helen, in whose 
favour Mrs. Desvignes had abdicated 
in despair. It was from a gentle- 
man named St. Vincent, and the 
writer had, as he expressed it, ‘ come 
to grief’ further on by the upset- 
ting of the gig in which they were, 
and the fracture of a leg. 

Tt was at this time that Helen 
first saw the stranger after the 
advent of the nurse: for as soon as 
she was allowed to do so by that 
autocrat of the sick-room she told 
Paul what she had done, with a 
good deal of pretty hesitation and 
many unconquerable blushes. 

Paul gazed at her for a second or 
two without speaking—so long, in- 
deed, that if he had been any- 
thing but an invalid he would have 
merited a rebuke. But his eyes 
were only drinking in the vision 
of bright brown hair and pitying 
eyes, like some gloriously refresh- 
ing draught; and he could not for 
the life of him do anything at the 
moment buf drink in his fill of de- 
light. At last he began to stammer 
out some feeble words of gratitude 
and apology for the great trouble 
which what he called his careless- 
ness had given; but the unwonted 
talking so evidently wearied him, 
that Helen hastened on to the sub- 
ject of her visit. ‘I thought,’ she 
added, when, at his request, she bad 
read aloud Harry St. Vincent's some- 
what slangy letter—‘I thought you 
might perhaps like it answered, and 
if I can help you in any way I shall 
be very glad.’ 

She said it as if she meant 
her offer, and Paul unhesitatingly 
availed himself of her kindness. In 
a few minutes he found himself 
dictating his reply, his fair scribe 
seated at a table by his couch, and 
actually laughing softly once or 
twice at the amusing and novel ex- 
pressions which she had to write. 

Paul believed firmly that this 
was only another of the vivid fancies 
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brought before him by his throbbing 
brain, and fell asleep, wondering 
whether he could have gone out of 

At the first opportunity after-he 
awoke he questioned his nurse, a 
stolid and business-like person, 
about the good Samaritans who had 
taken him in; for hitherto he had 
hardly known where he was, bis 
irritable inquiries having been 
answered in the vague and soothing 
manner considered orthodox for 
invalids and children. He only 
learned, however, that the master of 
the house was absent, and that ‘the 
sweet young lady’ displayed, by 
means of whispered colloquies at 
his door, great interest in the health 
of Mr. Stacey, who immediately 
began to listen for the pausing of a 
light footstep outside his room. 

But he listened in vain for that 
day at least, and had to wait as 
patiently as he might for the re- 
appearance of the doctor, from 
whom he determined to learn all he 
could of his position and thet of his 
hosts. 

‘Ah! said that gentleman, as 
soon as he had heard the fresh 
animated tones of his patient, ‘my 
medicines, or some patent ones of 
your own, seem to have been work- 
ing wonders. You have passed a 
good night?’ 

‘Very, thank you. And, by-the- 
by, doctor,’ continued Paul, rushing 
to the subject on his mind, ‘ whose 
house am I in? and what made 
them take me in? 

‘Well,’ answered Dr. Foster, 
cautiously, ‘the house is Mr. Des- 
vignes’s; I dare say you know the 
name ; the great authority on the 
fauna of the South Sea Islands; 
and they took you in for humanity. 
If they hadn’t, you'd have been 
taken in at Kensal Green by this 
time.’ 

‘But why not the hospital, 
doctor ?” 

‘For that you must thank Miss 
Faulconbridge, a ward of Mr. Des- 
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vignes’s; and I’ve no doubt,’ he 
added, with a smile—he was always 
adding something with a smile— 
‘that you'll find it a very pleasant 
ceremony.’ And then, after a few 
words of professional advice, in 
which he cautioned Paul against 
attempting any but a recumbent 
position, he left him to ponder over 
his extraordinary adventure. 

* By Jove!’ he thought to him- 
self, ‘what wouldn’t Harry give to 
have his broken leg here! I'm not 
surprised now at his insanity; it 
was I that was the fool, after all. I 
wonder if she’ll look in upon me to- 
day. And he immediately pro- 
ceeded to get himself transferred 
to his couch, and wheeled to the 
bright little sitting-room adjoining. 
He was in that inquisitive and ob- 
servant mood which so often suc- 
ceeds toa state of torpor, whether 
physical or mental: he had hardly 
noticed anything for days, and had 
seemed hardly to know or care 
where, he was nor how he was; so 
now he proceeded to plague his 
attendant with questions of all 
kinds, until the unhappy woman 
was rejoiced to hear a gentle knock 
at the door. ‘Come in!’ cried 
Paul; and, to his disappointment, 
in walked an elderly lady, whose 
rubicund countenance and buxom 
figure formed a curious contrast 
with her dismal attire and sepul- 
chral manner, reminding him of the 
ruddy sun seen through a London 
fog. 

‘ Good-morning, Mr. Stacey,’ she 
remarked, sadly, seating herself 
near his sofa. ‘I hear from Dr. 
Foster that you are well enough to 
receive Visitorsg~nd thought perhaps 
you might be dull for want of com- 

Paul thought he might; but 
doubted the cheering nature of his 
mournful visitor. 

He only remarked, however, on 
her kindness, and asked if he had 
the pleasure of addressing Mrs. 


Desvignes. 





a somewhat imaginary warmth of 
Protestant feeling. Mrs. Desvignes 
seemed to have anticipated the rebuff, 
and presently, much to the sufferer’s 
relief, departed, to what she called 
her duties—things regarded in that 
light by herself and her father con- 
fessor only. Of course Paul at- 
tempted to thank her for the hos- 
pitality which he had received, and 
to protest against giving any further 
trouble now that he was better. 

But Mrs. Desvignes disclaimed, 
in her usual sad monotone, all title 
to gratitude, and spoke, in a manner 
hardly complimentary to her guest, 
of the whole affair as one of Miss 
Faulconbridge’s. 

The. fact was that, seeing how 
little chance she had of guiding the 
freaks of that headstrong young 
lady, she had determined to wash 
her hands of the whole affair, and 
await in patience the return of her 
husband, which was daily expected. 

And this was all that Paul saw of 
his elder hostess: well would it 
have been for his peace of mind if 
he had seen as little of his more 
amiable entertainer. But fate—or 
it may have been Miss Faulcon- 
bridge herself, qui sait?—had de- 
creed otherwise; and before Paul 
had had very long to study the backs 
of the books, and wonder at the 
numerous little feminine pretti- 
nesses, 80 strange to the bachelor- 
barrister, his scribe made her ap- 


pearance. 

And here we maf remark that 
this was not at all a correct thing 
for a properly constituted young 
lady to do: téte-d-téte between 
young men and young women, who 
are not intended by the authorities 
to be lovers, are always very danger- 
ous things. But then, Ellen was not, 
in this sense of the word, a young 
lady at all. She was a very simple 





When she found that her aunt, 
disgusted at the failure of her pious 
scheme, refused to make any farther 
attempt to forward the convales- 
cence of the invalid, Helen decided 
to make the effort for herself. 

She felt that there could be no 
great harm in her plan, and knew 
too little of the power of conven- 
tionality to heed its laws, so she 
boldly knocked at the door, and 
asked if she could get the sufferer 
anything to amuse him. 

Paul felt that it would be amuse- 
ment enough for him to lie there 
for ever, and listen to that. fresh 
sympathetic voice, and gaze at that 
graceful, girlish figure. But he 
could hardly suggest that way of 
passing his morning, so he asked if 
Miss Faulconbridge would mind 
bringing her work for a few minutes 
into the room out of which he had 
turned her. 

‘And how do you know,’ she 
asked, ‘ that this is my room ?” 

‘It needs no sorcerer to tell that. 
I’ve been varying the employment 
of counting the roses on the wall- 
paper, by trying to make out the 
books in those shelves, and I’ve 
satisfied myself that the room must 
be yours. Will you accept my 
apologies for turning you out?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Helen, quite simply ; 
‘it wasn’t your fault, you know: 
but I want to hear how you decided 
from the books that I use this 
room ?” 

‘Well, said Paul, smiling, ‘you 
see, in the first place, they are nearly 
all poets: in the second, the Shake- 
speare is so large that no one 
would ever use it; and Browning 
looks quite untouched, while Mrs. 
Hemans, Macaulay, and Tennyson 
are almost worn out. Then too, 
Scott——’ 

‘Oh, stop!’ exclaimed Helen; ‘I 
can see I’m going to be lectured in 
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left to herself, her own taste was 
far the best guide she could have. 

But Helen shook her shining 
little head wisely. 

‘No, no; you must be wrong. I 
used to Aate the French stories that 
mademoiselle used to lend me, as 
what she called a great treat, and 
she used to say I was béte, and all 
sorts of things, when I liked my 
poets better. Do you like Tennyson, 
then, Mr. Stacey ?” 

‘Yes’ said Paul, doubtfully; 
‘just as I like a very neat gravel 
walk and a smooth lawn and pretty 
flowers; but not as I love a grand 
landscape of rock and waterfall. But 
there is one poem of his that seems 
to me exquisite.’ 

‘Which is that?’ asked the girl, 
reaching down the miscellaneous 
volume eagerly. 

‘It is called the Lotos-eaters. I 
would read it to you if I could; but 
I must not raise my head yet. I 
think it the most perfect poem he 
ever wrote.’ 

Of course, after a little persuasion, 
Helen read it ; and, to Paul’s amaze- 
ment, read it as if she had really 
entered into the poet’s meaning. 
Then followed her favourite part of 
Elaine; and the talk glided on from 
book to book, till, to Helen's dismay, 
her few minutes had become an 
hour and a half, But when she 
went this time, it was with a promise 
to come again the next day; and 
Paul was left to his meditations, 
which were of avery rosy description. 

Once more he pondered over 
Harry’s ill-luck, keeping up to him- 
self the farce of admiring merely as 
his friend's proxy. ‘How beautiful 
he would have thought her in that 


plain muslin, with her well- poised 
head bending over her books! What 
a curious life hers must be! but 
she seems on capital terms with her 
poets. If this sort of thing’s going 
on, I don’t care how long it is before 
I get well. Lucky it is the long vac. 
has begun. Pshaw! what a fool I 
am, dangling after the first pretty 
face that smiles on me! I'd better 
get back to work.’ And Paul looked 
down ruefully at his splints, and 
groaned at the pain caused by his 
involuntary movement. 

But of course he didn’t go back— 
in fact, the doctor told him that he 
wouldn’t answer for the conse- 
quences if he kept anything, but 
quiescent for some days : and equally 
of course, he fell more deeply in 
love with the newly-discovered 
charms of cultivated female society 
—for that was the only view of his 
case which he allowed himself to 
take. Curiously enough, the cheer- 
ing epistles which he received from 
Mr. St. Vincent, and read now for 
himself, did not seem particularly 
welcome, and their numerous play- 
ful allusions to ‘ cutting cut,’ ‘ sham- 
ming, and ‘ working the interesting 
invalid,’ jarred strangely upon his 
feelings. 

He had, in fact, contrived to fall 
in love; in a sort of secondhand 
manner at first, but afterwards more 
deeply than he cared to admit. For 
the love of a man like Paul is not 


a common property, such as the 
passionate fancies of Mr. St. Vin- 
cent, and it is long before he dares 
to talk about it even to himself. He 


only knew that he had entered 
unwittingly the gates of a paradise 
to whose existence he had hitherto 
resolutely shut his eyes—a 

which he thought not fitted for 
those to whom life means labour; 
a paradise whose delights, when not 
wholly visionary, are apt to cloy. 
But he had entered it, and soon felt 
that to leave it would be to leave a 
part of his being—a part which he 
had only just discovered. 
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And Helen—the sorceress whose 
mere presence had worked this 
magic? 

Her pathway to the inevitable 
goal was a much more direct one 
than Paul’s. From the first she 
bad taken a tender, womanly in- 
terest in the wounded man, and 
when to this was added the girlish 
romance which her years and pecu- 
liar circumstances threw around 
their meeting as a halo, there 
hardly needed Paul’s manly good 
looks and pleasant conversation to 
complete the conquest of her maiden 
fancy. 

‘ So this is the last of our “ Morn- 
ings with the Poets,”’ said Paul, 
one bright day in August, as from 
his sofa under the window he 
greeted Helen on her accustomed 
entrance. ‘ This is the last lecture 
you will have to endure.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Stacey, and I’d just got 
this from Mudie’s for you at last!’ 
And a more acute observer would 
have noticed the happy face fall 
like that of a child deprived of its 
favourite toy. ‘Are you really 
going yet?’ 

‘Yes, I am really going. Dr. 
Foster has given his fiat this morn- 
ing: he says Ican be moved now 
safely. But what is this book that 
Mr. Muitie has taken so long 
about ?’ 

‘The “ Earthly Paradise,”’ re- 
plied Helen, absently. ‘ But you 
needn’t go, Mr. Stacey. I’m sure 
it would do you harm: why is Dr. 
Foster in such a hurry ?” 

‘Such a hurry, Miss Faulcon- 
bridge! Do you know how long I 
have been trespassing on your hos- 
pitality already ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the girl, im- 
patiently ; ‘but that is no reason 
why you should go. I’m sure Mr. 
Desvignes would not allow it if he 
were here.’ 

Paul smiled as he pictured to 
himself the guardian’s probable de- 
light at the whole situation; for he 
understood by this time the family 


arrangements of his hosts. ‘ You 
mustn’t think,’ he said, kindly, see- 
ing that she misunderstood his 
smile, ‘that I am longing to get 
away on my own account. Per- 
sonally, I actually dread leaving 
behind me the one bright oasis of 
my life.’ 

The words had slipped out before 
he could stop them, and the bright 
flush of pleasure on his listener’s 
face, which she would have given 
worlds to control, warned him that 
unless he had intended to say more 
he should have said less. During 
the moment’s uncomfortable silence 
which followed, and whilst Paul 
was still fighting his good resolu- 
tions—with every prospect, it must 
be allowed, of victory—a message 
from Mrs. Desvignes called Helen 
most inopportunely away,and when 
she returned, after a delay which 
drove her to the verge of rebellion, 
she found that Mr. Stacey had been 
wheeled back to his room, and she 
could hear his voice giving direc- 
tions that the arrangements for his 
removal should be delayed for a day 
or two. 

As she was leaving the room with 
asigh of relief at the reprieve—a 
sigh whose vehemence made her 
blush for shame—her attention_was 
attracted by a sheet of paper which 
lay at her feet. 

She picked it up listlessly, and 
glancing at what seemed some legal 
memorandum, was going to place it 
on the mantelpiece, when somehow 
or other it opened and disclosed 
what was evidently a private note. 
The note was written in a large, 
legible scrawi; and with that fatal 
facility which we all of us have for 
mastering such things at the first 
unintentional glance, Helen had 
read its few straggling words before 
she could fold it up. 

As she did so her face wore for a 
moment @ puzzled expression: this 
was chased away by a deep flush of 
indignation which faded slowly until 
she stood, pale and motionless, 

















gazing thoughtfully at the blank 
outside of the sheet of paper. She 
walked across the room like one in 
a dream, and leaning out of her 
favourite window thought how hard 
it was that the birds and the flowers 
all seemed so gay and happy in the 
brilliant morning sun, while she 
was so unutterably wretched. She 
only felt this vaguely, of course, but 
all the bright, peaceful beauty which 
she had so loved till now seemed 
to oppress her by its want of sym- 
pathy. Poor child! the destruction 
of a first illusion is very hard to 
bear because it is the first; doubt- 
less Helen has lived long enough 
by this time to find the process 
greatly softened by repetition. 

But she soon roused herself, and 
clutching the hated death-warrant 
of love as if she thought it would 
escape her, was seen no more that 
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day ; and very likely that invaluable 
woman's resource ‘the bad head- 
ache,’ which covers such a multi- 
tude of ills, in this case really fol- 
lowed another feminine panacea—a 


good ery. 

After his allotted three days, spent 
in trying to account for the absence 
of the fair girl whom he had decided, 
too late, to woo and win, Paul left 
the Grange disappointed, and weary 
of waiting for the footstep that never 
came. He saw Helen for a moment 
as he was carried across the hall to 
the carriage ; but it was only to be 
disappointed once more. No bright 
welcome, no pitying glance, no 
tender farewell: only a polite bow, 
the tips of some cold little fingers, 
and a stately hope that he would 
not ‘suffer by being moved,’ and 
the Grange was closed behind him. 
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days and three nights 
in a forest-camp with French 
franc-tireurs ! How tempting 
must this look for many an ex- 
citement and sensation-seeking 
Englishman! What an inter- 
minable stock of material for de- 
scriptive literature and conver- 
sation would it have given him! 
What a number of good hours he 
could spend with his lady and 
gentlemen friends, or at the fire- 
side with his family, in detailing 
‘full particulars’ of his adven- 
tures! How many substantial 
reminiscences he might have 
brought back with him, if he were 
one of that class of Englishmen 
who, travelling in Egypt, and 
anxious to get some memento of 
it, have almost destroyed the 
Pyramids by carrying pieces of 
them away! Yet, in my capacity 
of a much less intelligent and 
inquisitive Turk, I must avow 
that I brought from my trip in 
the Forest of Orleans nothing in 
the shape of substantial remini- 
scences but rheumatics and a 
very bad influenza, and in the 
shape of moral reminiscences 
nothing but what is available to 
fill a few dull pages. 

At the end of November, Colo- 
nel Domalin, formerly a Jlieu- 
tenant de vaisseau, and now com- 
manding the Légion Bretonne, 
was kind enough to allow me to 
join his force, encamped in the 
Forest of Orleans, and forming 
the outermost post of the Army of 
the Loire. Some twenty miles 
from the old city of Jeanne d’Arc 
lies a small village of the name of 
Ingranne, in the very heart of the 
forest. There, partly in the out- 
lying cottages and farm-houses, and 
partly in the towns, dwelt some five 
thousand franc-tireurs of La Ven- 
dée, commanded by the well- 
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known M. de Cathelineau, an 
elderly gentleman with a full grey 
beard, dressed in a Garibaldi cos- 
tume, only of black colour, with a 
Tyrolese hat, and with no sort of 
external sign of distinction, al- 
though he was called a general, 
and had all the powers of one. A 
couple of miles in advance was 
encamped, amid trees and bushes, 
a force 6f one thousand two hun- 
dred men, forming the Légion 
Bretonne properly speaking, then 
incorporated with Cathelineau’s 
force. Some seven hundred or 
eight hundred little tents, no 
bigger than a bit of rag which a 
costermonger puts sometimes on a 
rainy day over his barrow, was all 
that constituted the comfort of 
this camp. At night, when all 
the men were in, and if no order 
had come from head-quarters to 
go out somewhere in search of the 
enemy, the camp was brightly 
illuminated by hundreds of fires, 
giving thus to a considerable part 
of the forest quite a magical and 
enchanting aspect. 

But one ought not to go near to 
this bright and charming spot, if 
one did not wish to be fully dis- 
appointed, for there was nothing 
to be seen but mud, ugliness, and 
the greatest imaginable discom- 
fort. Bankers, merchants, bar- 
risters, artists, two or three well- 
known Parisian singers, with 
voices almost lost with two 
months of this life, were living 
here in a fashion in which the 
worst of Irish farmers would 
hardly allow his laziest labourers 
to live. Shaky, narrow camp-beds 
were known only to the captains 
and colonel; the rest of the 
officers and privates slept on straw 
so thoroughly wet, that if one 
laid down on it for about half an 
hour one was sure on rising to see 
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the bed steaming. The luxuries 
of the table were by no means 
greater than those of the bed. 





the rainy nights had always tempted 
many a comfort-loving franc-tireur 
to seck for shelter under them; 


The bread was always musty, a thing which their authorities, 
grey when there was any; the greater anxious to enforce discipline, never 
-COR- part of the time there being allowed to their men. 
ith a nothing but hard biscuits. Fresh At five in the morning, some- 
rt of meat was always to be had, but times at four, the whole camp was 
, al- what meat it was! An old cow on foot, and several companies, if 
eral, or @ wretched sheep, which had not all of them, were usually 
am seen for several months hardly marching out after their coffee, 
was any food but the straw from the prepared in a fashion I have never 
shes, tents, were cooked the moment scen before. Some sort of dark 
hun- they were killed, so that the de- powder was thrown into tin boxes 
gion gree of the masticability of their of most various descriptions; cold 
then meat can be realized only by a water was poured over the powder, 
au’s mind acquainted with what Eng- and the boxes placed upon the 
l or lish butchers often sell to poor fire. The liquid which was thus 

no people in the New Cut, and created had a taste, a smell, 
h a kindred quarters of London. Wine, and a colour, of which one can 
on & coffee, rice, beans—all these smelt form one’s own idea only after 
s all of anything and everything but tasting it. It was passed through 
. of their natural odour. Unless pre- an old sock, a handkerchief, or 
all pared to eat nothing at all, one some other less identifiable piece 
rder was forced to make up one’s mind of cloth, and swailowed with an 
3 to to this kind of food, and I found’ expression in the face which is 
‘the two days’ life in the camp suf- not precisely that of an alderman 
htly ficient to make up my own mind eating ‘ real turtle.’ 
res, in this direction. The first morning I had to 
part The question of accustoming spend in the camp, the force was 
and oneself to the camp-beds was for on foot rather earlier than usual, 
me a much more difficult task; in consequence of an order which 
r to but, happily enough, the first arrived on the previous night to 
t, if night I spent in the camp Colonel go and meet some Germans near 
dis- Domalin was out, to see one of his Chambon, outside the forest. The 
ing companies staying at a village a men had already breakfasted, and 
and few miles off, and was thus able to while they were preparing for their 
ym- give me his own bed; and on the march the officers met for break- 
ar- following night when he was back, fast at the fire, serving them as a 
ell- I managed to find some nights’ substitute both for kitchen and 
rith lodgings in the stable of a de- <dining-room. An enormous youth 
wo solated farmhouse, on the road to of a corpulence rarely to be met 
ing Ingranne. I had only the same with anywhere, still less in France, 
the straw under my poor body; Ihad known in the camp by the name 
uld to endure the whole night the of ‘Goliath,’ and performing the 
ers smell inherent to a stable never duties of orderly to the Colonel, 
ods cleaned for years; several rats was about to filter the black 
ins jumped over my face; but my nectar he had already prepared. 
the comfort was still a matter of Taking it from the fire, he wanted 
aw jealousy with my friends, for I to filter it from the tin basin in 
me was comparatively dry under the which it was boiling into another 
an bits of roof which still remained which was supposed to be clean, 
300 over the stable, and which during but of which the original colour 
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was not to be any longer dis- 
covered from the thick black crust 
covering both its out and inside. 
With a view to perform this filtra- 
tion, he took from his neck a 
blue woollen scarf, a distinctive 
part of the costume of Breton 
franc-tireurs, and began to filter 
the coffee through it. On hearing 
me remarking something on the 
subject of this peculiar filter to 
one of my friends, he answered 
that it was only in my honour 
that he had sacrificed this noble 
part of a franc-tireur’s costume, 
for usually a sock was used for 
the purpose. The formidable 
youth soon showed me that I 
might observe as much as I 
liked, but that to make any re- 
mark was quite out of place; for 
although the franc-tireurs seemed 
to be perfectly aware that their 
life was not a very pleasant one, 
they were, as men always are, dis- 
contented at hearing it said to 
them. 

Starting from home, the Breton 
franc-tireurs were the most elegant 
and the most wealthy bodies of 
this kind. As a rule, there were 
very few common people in the 
ranks; for the greatest part of 
them, although young men, had 
occupied comfortable positions in 
life, and some of them belonged to 
high families. It was only when 
things in France were going wrong, 
and when it became obvious that 
every man would have to enter 
the ranks for the purpose of de- 
fending the native soil, that the 
legion began to take in people of 
the lower classes and obscure ad- 
venturers. Parisian working-men, 
of that loose class which has a 
natural abhorrence for order and 
discipline, engaged themselves in 
the franc-tireurs with the view 
of avoiding enlistment into the 
regular forces; just as many other 
men of all sorts of standing en- 
listed themselves, with a view of 
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avoiding danger, as ambulance at~ 
tendants. When a company of the 
legion was marching out on reeon- 
noitring or outpost duty, one could 
at once distinguish in the ranks the 
Parisian working-man from the 
quiet and severe Breton, who had 
originally engaged himself in the 
legion at Rennes, who valiantly 
fought in the Vosges, and who, 
when the legion was only some 
two hundred men strong, had for 
several days ‘ protected ’ the retreat 
of a considerable part of General 
Cambriel’s corps. Now, the legion 
was, as I have already said, some 
one thousand two hundred strong ;. 
but a good officer would certainly 
have preferred to command only 
the original two hundred men, 
instead of the large band now 
under arms. Anything like order 
or discipline was completely un- 
known in the force; and the first 
advice given me by my friends 
upon my arrival, was to bring my 
bag, coat, saddle, and everything 
belonging to me into the colone!’s 
tent, and give them into the charge 
of the sentry, for otherwise they 
were sure to be stolen. It would 
seem that even the colonel’s 
tent was during dark nights not 
always a safe place, notwithstand- 
ing a sentry staying at it, for on 
several occasions property dis- 
appeared there as easily as it 
sometimes disappears in certain 
quarters of London; the most 
tempting objects were, apparently, 
always eatables and boots. And 
when one has seen what franc- 
tireurs had to eat, and how badly 
they were booted, one was forced 
to allow that sheer necessity played 
a serious part in this chronic 
breach of the seventh command- 
ment. 

The increase of the legion had 
acted unfavourably, not only upon 
the discipline of the force, but 
also on its armament and external 
appearance ; for as long as it con- 
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sisted only of genuine Bretons 
there was some sort of commu- 
nistic friendship among the rank 
and file. What belonged to one 
belonged to a great extent to all 
the others. But when strange 
elements introduced themselves, 
all feelings of fraternity disap- 
peared. The incorporation of the 
company of Provence, and of an 
American one, changed even the 
uniformity in the costume of the 
legion. The Breton franc-tireur, 
who had a plain black coat, black 
hat and trousers, with a blue scarf 
for the neck, was now mixed with 
the more soldier-like, red-trimmed 
costume of the Provence company, 
and with the variegated and quite 
unsettled dress and, accoutrements 
of the Americans. The Provence 


men, as well as the ‘ American 
cousins’ (of whom it must be 
said a great number were of 
French extraction), brought, be- 
sides, as great a variety in the songs 


which were constantly sung in the 
camp, as in the offences committed 
there. The grave, melancholy airs 
of the Breton were now mixed 
with jolly melodies of the south, 
with loose chansons of Paris, and 
with that sort of American music 
which the continental mind does 
not know where to class—either 
with that of the Christy’s Min- 
strels, or of the Church. 

As soon as darkness began to 
fall in the forest, which was usually 
very early, thanks to the thickness 
of the wood and the lateness of the 
season, picturesque groups were 
assembled round the fires, and im- 
provised choruses resounded for 
a mile round the camp. About six 
or seven at night, the companies 
that were sent out in the morning 
in search of the enemy usually 
reached the camp, and, unless they 
had only a useless day’s march to 
perform, every group had some 
more or less jocular stories to 
listen to about the chase given to 
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the enemy. The Germans abhor 
the franc-tireurs so much, and 
have spoken of them in such terms, 
and treated them in such a manner, 
that there is a general belief in 
England that the franc-tireurs are 
all some sort of savages. Yet such 
is by no means the case. The 
franc-tireur legions contain only 
just the same amount of savages 
that can be found among the 
mobiles and the line, and certainly 
less than can be found among the 
zouaves. The real weakness of 
the franc-tireurs is that they could 
never manage to constitute them- 
selves a part of a regular force, and 
that they were constantly used 
in small detachments, merely as 
skirmishers or partizans. Besides 
this, being seldom provided for by 
the French commissariat, even in 
that unsatisfactory way in which 
the line was provided for, they 
were naturally forced to provide 
for themselves in the best way 
they’ could. Consequently the 
provision-waggons, as well as the 
purses and articles of clothing of 
the enemy, were the first things 
for which an average franc-tireur 
was looking out; and on some 
occasions I heard, after an engage- 
ment, great discussion among the 
privates as to who killed this or 
that man, and who had a right, 
therefore, to take possession of the 
property of the deceased. Goliath 
(the man who prepared our coffee) 
seems to have been particularly 
lucky in this respect, for he had 
killed, since the formation of the 
legion, a considerable number of 
Prussian soldiers and officers, upon 
some of whom there was no less 
than five or six hundred francs; 
and upon one Prussian private he 
found even three thousand francs 
in French gold. But Goliath was 
still in despair, for he could not 
get a pair of boots, his foot being 
so enormous that he could not 
purchase such as would fit him; 
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he had never time to order any, as 
the legion was constantly moving 
about, and finally it turned out 
that even on the big-footed Prus- 
sians no suitable pair could be 
found. 

Goliath had only one competitor 
in skill in shooting, and that was 
the lieutenant-colonel, or, as he is 
called in France, Commandant of 
the Légion, a tall, handsome 
gentleman, strikingly English- 
looking, not only by his face and 
beard, but also by the quietness of 
his temper, and his passion for 
shooting and sport. There has 
never been any engagement of the 
legion, however small, in which 
the commandant has not taken 
part, even though his position did 
not require his presence. His 
carabine Minier or his Remington 
on his shoulder, he went out quite 
as a young English landlord goes 
out grouse-shooting; and if any 
Prussians or Bavarians were met 
with, the first of the killed was 
sure to be so by the commandant. 
He was supposed in the legion to 
be a thorough Republican; but 
thorough Republicans I spoke 
to among the- privates said the 
commandant had no very precise 
idea of what Republicanism was, 
and that he was too much of a 
swell to be a Republican. Yet his 
personal courage, the fabulous 
health which enabled him to 
endure every possible privation and 
discomfort, the imperturbability 
of his temper, and the extreme 
reserve of his manner, made him 
not only respected but admired by 
the whole legion. The colonel 
himself, valiant as he was, seemed 
to be perfectly aware of the dif- 
ference which existed between his 
nature, that of a fils de bonne maison, 
whom life at sea had made ro- 
mantic, and life in Paris had tired, 
and the nature of the tall and 
quiet. commandant, whom habits 
of sport had transformed into a 
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figure much more likely to be met 
with in the romances of medieval 
chivalry than in the reality of 
the present days. 

Although the word franc-tireur 
implies always more or less good 
shooting on the part of the men 
engaged in the force, it must not 
be supposed that all of them are 
really good shots, for many an 
officer as well as private was 
never able to kill anything at all. 
One of my best friends in the 
legion, a very popular captain 
amongst his men, was constantly 
carrying his gun with him even 
on a mere walk; but I never saw 
him really killing anything even in 
the shape of game, much less in the 
shape of a Prussian. On one oc- 


casion when we were following on 
horseback the companies which 
had just marched out, we had 
taken a shorter path, impracticable 
for the companies. The captain 
was quietly discussing with me 


the chances of France in the 
struggle in which she was en- 
gaged, when he stopped abruptly, 
whispering that there was a 
splendid piece of game crossing 
the path within a short distance 
of us; and with these words 
jumped off his horse and disap- 
peared in the thick of the forest. 
In a few minutes I heard a shot, 
and saw at the same moment a 
small red dog, fearfully frightened, 
running straight in my direction. 
Tcould not help bursting into a most 
hearty laugh, when I saw what 
my friend had taken for game, at 
which he had so unsuccessfully 
shot. To his credit as a sports- 
man and marksman, it must be 
said, however, that he laughed at 
the blunder he made just as 
heartily as myself. 

Generally speaking, this tendency 
to acknowledge their own errors, 
and to be able to laugh at them, 
seems to be a peculiar characteristic 
of the franc-tireurs. The rude life 
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they lead has accustomed them to 
see chiefly the defects and short- 
comings of human nature, and 
they seem to have given up every 
sort of illusion upon this subject. 
If a man is doing his duty, and does 
not shamefully run away in the pre- 
sence of the enemy, he is sure to 
have at once his rights of citizen- 
ship in the legion; and all that a 
man may show beyond that is 
always welcomed, always acknow- 
ledged as a satisfactory fact, but 
never extolled as heroism or virtue. 
I have formerly noticed this pecu- 
liarity in forces voluntarily con- 
stituted in time of war, but was 
greatly astonished at seeing it 
repeated even among self-extoll- 
ing Frenchmen. In the Breton 


Legion I soon saw that this 
prosaic turn of mind was partly 
due to the influence of the surgeon 
of the legion, an old but valiant 
nephew of Kiéber, and a few 
months ago surgeon to one of the 
greatest industrial establishments 


in France. An Alsatian by birth, 
looking much like a German both 
in the face and by the manners 
which his profession and long 
stay in Germany had engendered, 
the doctor was constantly taken 
by the peasantry for a Prussian 
spy; and after each occurrence of 
that sort, angry as he was, he 
constantly repeated that it was 
only the fougue of the French 
people which was the cause of all 
the stupidities they are guilty of; 
that it was only the same fougue 
which caused their ill success; 
that it was the same fougue which 
caused them to overthrow a 
government without knowing 
whether they could get a better 
one; and that it was the same 
Jougue again that caused them to 
overlook real danger, and to be 
struck with panic when there was 
no danger at all. The doctor 
always said that he was fully con- 
vinced at the outset that the 


regular French army must be 
beaten, and that this was the chief 
reason why he did not wish to 
take office in the regular forces. 
‘Here at least I can make my 
coup de feu as well,’ said he. ‘I 
know that we shall never retreat 
unless it is absolutely impossible 
to hold out. While in the army 
I should never have anything else 
to do than to execute the stupid 
orders of a corrupted imperialistic 
general, and to retreat when I 
would be sure that both common 
sense and necessity required me 
to go forward, or at least to stay 
in the same place.’ Slightly hump- 
backed, dressed like an Esqui- 
maux about to start upon a 
voyage round the Cape, with face 
and hair which would both be of 
a pea-soup colour, if the first was 
not strongly reddened by a three 
months’ exposure to the inclemency 
of. the season, and if the latter was 
not already turning considerably 
grey, the doctor appeared always 
the most angry and discontented 
human being that ever lived; and 
when he looked at one over his 
big spectacles, one would never 
have thought that he was in the 
presence of the most good-natured 
fellow that could be met with. 
The care he took of his sick and 
wounded was beyond all praise; 
although there was neither in his 
manner, nor in the arrangements 
which he made for them, anything 
that could suggest the idea of 
what is called ‘kind treatment.’ 
His opinion was that in the rude cir- 
cumstances to which the men were 
exposed, the best way was to treat 
them as rudely as the state of their 
health would allow. ‘It could only 
increase their courage and their 
endurance,’ said he; ‘as to the 
wounds, they cannot get much 
worse, when a man is lying in a 
wood, often without even straw 
under him, in a rainy or frosty 
November night.’ 
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One evening when this bouwrru 
bienfaisant was exposing to me 
his philosophy, and developing 
the idea that the chief duty of 
man is constantly to prove to his 
fellow-beings that bad as their 
position may be, there might be 
a worse one; and that the greatest 
merit and the greatest virtue in 
men is never to complicate the 
circumstances in which they are 
placed—Goliath approached our 
fire and began to complain to the 
doctor of the wounds he had on 
his feet, and which had been 
caused by the absence of boots, 
or from the necessity of wearing 
those that were too small for him. 
‘ Well,’ said the doctor to me, ‘I 
just told you that the worst thing 
in life was to complicate a posi- 
tion. This fool, you see, instead 
of walking barefooted for a short 
time has created two distinct sets 
of wounds on his feet, whjch 
makes the treatment more difficult 
and doubles the unfitness of his 
feet for service. Are they not a 
miserable set of people here? I 
don’t know where they get them 
from. Look at this monstrous 
figure, and fancy that a man like 
him, weighing some five hundred 
kilos, is simply a poule mouillée, 
weeping boo! boo! at wounds 
he has got by his own fault. Put 
your stupid feet into cold water!’ 
turned he to the poor fellow, as- 
tonished at such a reception, ‘and 
go to the d—1.’_ And on the next 
morning I saw the doctor quite 
busy inventing some sort of 
sandals for Goliath—sandals of 
such a solid nature that I fancy 
the giant wears them still. 

The attitude of the doctor to 
the moral diseases of mankind 
did not differ much from his atti- 
tude with regard to the physical. 
Meeting with a man guilty of a 
breach of discipline or any other 
offence, he was sure to assail him 
not less vigorously than an Eng- 


lish policeman would have done 
a burglar in those rare cases when 
he succeeds in catching hold of 
one. But when the doctor had 
to speak of an offence without 
seeing the offender, the severe 
chastiser seemed to have com- 
pletely transformed himself. I was 
present in the colonel’s tent at 
a discussion which took place 
amongst the officers on the neces- 
sity of cashiering a sub-lieutenant 
of an American company who 
was accused of having appropri- 
ated to himself some one else’s 
ham and bottle of brandy. The 
doctor, on making himself ac- 
quainted. with the facts, broke 
off all relations with the ac- 
cused officer, treating him per- 
sonally with an open contempt 
amounting almost to insult; but 
at the discussion which was going 
on in the colonel’s tent he ex- 
pressed his opinion that there 
was no need whatever of cashier- 
ing the man, as the privates did 
not know anything about it, and 
therefore it could not serve them 
as an example. The Americans, 
argued he, were so much accus- 
tomed to ham and brandy that 
the man could not withstand the 
temptation of enjoying these 
things. ‘You ought to know,’ 
said he to the council sitting on 
the boxes and shaky camp-stools 
and the still more shaky bed of the 
colonel, ‘that a man of Anglo- 
Saxon blood cannot live without 
these necessaries; and you ought 
to have provided him with them. 
If you neglected this, you must 
not be discontented if the man 
takes what he wants by force or 
stratagem. I had better settle 
this affair, and simply say that 
we all know what he has done, 
and that the only way to restore 
his reputation is to fight twice as 
bravely as he did previously.’ 

The doctor did so; and on the 
next day, when the legion had 
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can sub-lieutenant; he was shot 
through the chest, and had be- 
sides a ball-wound in the shoulder. 
But he was still alive. The doctor 

to him as far as it was 


carried back to the - 


p- ‘It is all over with the 
poor fellow,’ said he to the men 
who were to carry the officer 
back. ‘But do not put him into 
the cart. He would die on the 
way. Oarry him gently on the 
stretcher.’ And the doctor again 
took his gun and began to shoot 
as a common private. On that 
day the doctor felt himself par- 
ticularly happy, as the wounded 
were very few, and he conse- 
quently had opportunities of using 
up all his cartridges in the inter- 
vals of his professional work. 


When the fighting was over the 
legion remained encamped in the 


neighbourhood of Boiscommun 
and Chambon; but the doctor 
had to return to the forest where 
the wounded had been trans- 
ported, and where a reserve com- 
pany still remained in charge of 
the camp. We both started on 
horseback, accompanied by several 
officers who had to return either 
to arrange some affairs of their 
own or to provide for the pro- 
visions and ammunition of those 
marching out. All the small 
villages and farms on our way 
were in a state of the greatest 
excitement on account of the 
fighting which had taken place, 
and of which they had not yet 
heard the result. Seeing this, the 
doctor said it was the best time 
to provide ourselves with poultry, 
eggs, and kindred delicacies; for 
as long as the Prussians were not 
in the neighbourhood and no 
fighting was going on the pea- 
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sants refused to sell anything of 
that sort, the whole of their 
surplus stock having been (they 
said) sold long ago. But now 
that the Prussians were near they 
were afraid that they would lose 
everything. And the doctor, an- 
ticipating these thoughts of the 
peasants, caused us to call at 
several houses as we passed on 
our return, and at nearly every 
one of them we got either a couple 
of rabbits or a pair of fowls, our 
pockets and wallets being filled 
with eggs. The rabbits were killed 
before being hung to the saddle, 
but the poultry were tied by the 
legs alive and hung on each side 
of the pommel. We attached 
them the best way we could with 
handkerchiefs, straps, and what- 
ever else we could get; but the 
fowls had as great facility in 
escaping from their bonds, and 
there was a constant hunt after 
fugitives. The doctor, being much 
irritated at these mishaps, swore 
at the poor chickens in a most 
unceremonious manner. He said 
he was sure it was quite a natural 
thing to them to be carried head 
downwards, and he did not see 
what objection they could have 
against this manner of travelling. 
Late at night, when arrived at 
the camp, we were assembled for 
a supper which Goliath speedily 
prepared for us of the eggs and 
rabbits we had brought with us; 
but the doctor was missing. 
Several men went in search of 
him, but unsuccessfully; and the 
forest being in complete darkness, 
and some six or eight hundred 
empty tents giving a fair oppor- 
tunity to any one of being left in 
peace, if he wished so, we were 
forced to suppose that the doctor, 
being very tired, had gone to 
sleep in one of the empty tents. 
Goliath, however, who seemed to 
know the doctor better than any 
of us, at once found him when 
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his culinary occupations were over. 
He discovered the brave nephew 
of Kiéber in a tent which usually 
served as a club for a few citizens 
of Belleville and La Villette, and 
which bore on one of its sides 
the following inscription in char- 
coal : 


‘ Hotel de la Puce en faillite. 
Table d’héte entre les répas. On 
regoit en pension des demoiselles 
depuis l’age de 18 ans.’ 

The American sub-lieutenant 
was lying there quite dead; and our 
friend, attended by a young pupil 
of the Ecole de Médecine, and 
assisted by a small lantern which 
never left the doctor’s belt, was 
inquiring whether the ball which 
had passed through the chest of 
the sub-lieutenant had traversed 
his lungs, and if so, in what di- 
rection it did so. ‘It is a very 
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interesting case,’ said the doctor, 
when he sat down to eat his 


the franc-tireurs, and in the case 
of this man I become almost sure 
of it. I will further inquire into 
the matter to-morrow by day- 
light.’ 

But I don’t think that the 
doctor had any opportunity of 
making his inquiry, for in a couple 
of hours an order arrived to break 
up the camp; and at daybreak 
the whole’ legion was engaged in 
that fight which lasted from the 
lst to the 5th of December, and 
which ended in the recapture of 
Orleans and the retreat of the 
Army of the Loire. 


AzamAtT-BaTUK. 
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THE WINTER ROSE. 


A February Carol. 


HEN all the world is a waste, and shaketh 
The pitiless Winter's cold white hand ; 
When lilies are lost, and love forsaketh 
The ice-cold breast of the dreary land ; 
’Tis then a blast to the earth’s face creepeth— 
To touch with colour, to melt the snows, 
To cheer the desolate landscape peepeth, 
The kind warm face of . Winter Rose. 
Sing Rose! Rose! 
For the wild wind blows 
A breath of summer, 
A kiss to Rose. 


When poverty stabs, and hunger frightens, 
And fever’s merciless scythe lays low, 
When death, unbidden, our burden lightens, 
And nothing is seen but the snow !—the snow ! 
To mi 's haunts an angel passes— 
Around the hovel a halo grows— 
His touch awakens the frozen grasses 
To kiss the feet of our Winter Rose! 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
The sunshine throws 
A song of summer 
To Winter Rose! 


We dream that winter is truly over, 
That buds unfold at the blackbird’s song, 
That blossoms awake in field and cover— 
Oh! Spring, sweet lover, how long! how long! 
That tempter beckons to blinding sorrow, 
That sighs and happiness meet and kiss, 
My Winter Rose, there is some to-morrow ; 
Stoop down, and wooing us, whisper this! 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
Through the blinding snows 
She still is singing, 
Our Winter Rose ! 


Rosebud Rose! St. Valentine singeth, 
“ton es are melody, lips are song, 
And love- eeolitnde whisper, the fierce wind wingeth, 
A lover to Rosebud! love, how long! 
And when to scatter his holy blessing, 
The saint near Rosebud’s home will rest, 
He'll find the lover and Rose caressing, 
And leave them there, as he found them, blest! 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
St. Valentine knows 
A heart is sighing 
For Rosebud Rose ! 





' AN ANTE-VALENTINIAN LOVER. 
‘ Blandus, suaviloquus Anacreon.” 


AN ANACREON, as everybody 
knows, lived long before the 

14th of February was thought of; 
when Song and Love were young 
together, and the latter a passion 
more violent than gentle—when, 
as it has been somewhere ex- 
pressed, the scale of the gentle 
passion was not nearly so finely 
graduated as at present; and he 
was as much in advance of his 
age in the kingdom of Eros as 
Mr. John Bright or Mr. Mill in 
the world of politics at the pre- 
sent day. Before the 14th of 
February ; for he ‘flourished’ 
some centuries before St. Valen- 
tine, bishop and martyr, under 
Claudius the Second, and long be- 
fore the Roman youth at the 
Lupercalia practised the ‘heathen, 
lewd, and superstitious custom’ of 
drawing the names of girls in 
honour of their goddess Juno Fe- 
bruata, at this time, and of course 
long long before dear old Pepys 
recorded in his ‘ Diary’ that ‘ This 
morning came to my wife’s bed- 
side, I being up dressing myself, 
little Will Mercer to be her Valen- 
tine, and brought her name 
written upon blue paper in gold 
letters, done by himself, very 
pretty; and we were both very 
pleased with it. But I am also 
this year my wife’s Valentine, and 
it will cost me 5/., but that I must 
have laid out if we had not been 
Valentines ’"—and so on for another 
garrulous page. No children ever 
woke Anacreon on this morning 
by singing under his window in 
Greek 

* Good morrow to you, Valentine. 

Curl your locks as I do mine, 

Two before and three behind. 

Good morrow to you, Valentine.’ 
And yet this verse, still sung from 
house to house by children in 


- 


many rustic districts of the land; 
is worthy of the Teian bard him- 
self, if we may judge of his dispo- 
sition from his verses. 

The story of this passionate 
lover! The story of his love! 
Alas! alas! 


‘The moon looks down on many a brook.’ 


And in this respect was Anacreon 
like the moon: his life appears 
to have been a round of transient 
attachments, his love was the 
whole world of woman. ‘There is, 
indeed, an enrapturing dismal 
story about his attachment to 
‘the tenth muse, the Lesbian; to 
the ill-fated Sappho; but along 
with the loves of Dido and the 
pious Aineas, it falls to the ground 
before that ruthless sickle of 
learned men— chronology. He 
was an awful rake, a detestable 
male flirt, playing fast and loose 
with every, girl who came in his 
way. But all this does not make 
his verse less enchanting. As for 
the number of ‘objects’ who 
shared his affection, I shall let 
him speak for himself. He appears 
to have out-Giovannied Don Giov- 
anni :— 

*If all the leaves of all the trees 

Thou couldst number one by one, 


And all the waves of all the seas, 
Following one another on ; 
I perhaps might tell to thee 
On how many hearts I shine ; 
How many fair girls live for me; 
How many bosoms there are mine. 
First, in Athens, there are maids 
Full a score for whom I die; 
Fifteen more, too, conscience adds, 
Lest I pass some virgins by. 
Then in Corinth prithee place 
Chains of girls for whom I burn— 
Such fair women this spot grace ; 
Then to Lesbos you may turn. 
To Iona next proceed ; 
Now the scene to Caria moves; 
Here with Rhodes you'll find I bleed, 
Only for two thousand loves, 
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yousay? Is there no end 
To this mention of my flames ? 
Syrian belles I 1 offend 
If I don’t include their names. 


Then my Canopian loves I'll sing; 
Then sing fertile Crete’s throng, 
Whom fair love, with glancing wing, 

Showers his own joys among. 


What! Shan’t I yet count to thee o’er 
Gades’ eager burning shoal ? 

Tell on distant Bactria’s shore 
What sweet loves have cleft my soul ? 


Shan’t I tell, ‘neath India’s sun 

What fond damsels wait my arms? 
Oh! my friend, where’er I run, 

All the fair ones yield their charms !’ 


What a number of valentines he 
would have felt in duty bound to 
despatch! And a very pretty mode 
of delivery he had at hand; for 
Venus herself, enchanted at the 
sweetness of his song, had left 
him some of her own doves: 


‘“ Whither, oh whither, dost fly sweet 
dove, 

Winging thy swift course above? 

Say, oh say, whose bird art thou, 

Shedding perfumes on my brow? 

Tell me, ’neath thy radiant wing, 

What soft message dost thou bring ?” 


“Twas Anacreon sent me here. 

To his love a note I bear, 

To the nymph of many swains, 

Of whose faith the bard complains. 
Once I walked in Venus’ train, 

But she sold me for a strain 

Of the Teian poet’s song, 

And to him I now belong— 

Serving him, his little slave, 

I no other master have. 

And he tells me if I bear 

All his billets-dour with care, 

That ere many seasons he 

Will his faithful dove set free. 

But I, though he should bid me go, 

Never, oh never, will do so! 

For then "twould be my lot to fly 

O’er unknown plains and mountains high, 

To seek myself my rustic food, 

And sleep by night in some dark wood ; 

While now | feed from off his dish, 

And his hands find me what I wish, 

And where the cup has touched his lip 

There his ruddy wine I sip. 

And then I hover while he sings, 

And fan my master with my wings ; 

And when I’m in slumber drown’d 

On his lyre my perch is found. 
Thou knowest all—now hie away— 
Thou’st made me chatter like a jay. 


-And o' 
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A very natural remark, if not a 
very elegant couplet, when Venus’s 
own dove remembers that. she has 
been detained on an errand of 
love. But though Venus was kind 
to the bard, her son played him 
some roguish tricks. For in- 
stance :— 


* Twas midnight, when Bodtes leads 
His captive Bear with steady hand, 

When weary mortals rest their heads 
And busy works are at a stand. 


I i with blissful slumber crown’d, 
hen shaking al! my bolts with force 
Came Love, and though my sleep was 
sound, 
He woke me up—the little curse! 


“ Who,” then I ask, “ knocks at my door, 
And breaks my slumbers in this wise ?” 
* Pray let me in, I’m wet and sore, 
An infant too,” the rogue replies. 


“ All night I’ve wandered. Do not fear ; 
I am too young to do thee harm ; 

And drench’d and weary come I here 
To wait the moonlight and a calm.” 


His speech moved pity’s fount in me, 
So when my lamp was lit I went 
the door, and there was he, 

A child, and seeming innocent. 


I saw a winged boy was there, 
With bow and quiver at his side; 

I bade him to my hearth draw near, 
And then to chafe his hands I tried. 


And from his locks I pressed the rain, 
But he, when now no longer cold, 

Took heart and looked himself again, 
A ruddy Cupid, coyly bold. 


And all at once his bow he spied. 
He “ feared the wet had spoilt it quite,” 
He “ wished to try it”—so he tried, 
And plumed the while his wings for 
flight. 


He aimed at me a feather’d dart, 
A little harmless-looking thing ; 

But soon it drove right through my heart 
A pain as from a gadfly’s sting. 


Then, laughing, through the casement flew 
My little guest, and thus took leave: 

“ My bow’s uninjured, friend, and you 
Retain a witness, I believe !”’ 


And again: 


‘ Hobbling onwards, with a wand 
Hyacinthine in his hand, 

Cupid, laughing in my face, 
Challenged me with him to race. 
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Through the rapids then we go 
With the deep ravine below ; 

By the briars my feet are tried 
When I scan the steep hill side, 


Till a serpent in the brake 
Such revenge on me did take 
That i felt my soul was flying 
To my face, that I was dying— 
And so nearly gone was I 

That I only did not die. 


Then he, standing by my head, 
Cooling scents from his wings shed 
On my brow, and when I woke 
Thus 4 gently to me spoke: 

“ See my friend, this race doth prove 
That thou canst not vie with Love.”’ 


After this, Anacreon sensibly 
resolved to accommodate himself 
to circumstances, and acknowledg- 
ing discretion to be the better part 
of valour, enrolled himself under 
Love’s banners, where militavit non 
sine gloria :— 


TO LOVE. 


*I will, I will, submit at length, 
Shorn of all my vaunted strength. 
Take me, Cupid, tend me well ; 
Bid my heart with love to swell; 
Love, whom I repulsed of old. 
Now I am no longer cold. 


When in stubbornness of mind 

I to all thy charms was blind, 
Me, unconscious of thy might, 
‘Thou didst challenge to the fight, 
And thy weapons seem’d so small 
That I feared no harm at all. 
Thou a little bow didst bear, 

And a tiny quiver fair. 

But I, preparing for the fight, 
Buckled on such arms of might 
‘That I seem’d like Peleus’ son 
With my beaming armour on— 
With my breastplate crystal clear, 
With my pictured shield and spear, 
“That my valour I might prove. 
‘Thus went I to fight with Love. 


But thy little shaft made me 

Soon, alas, turn round and flee ; 
Whilst thou, following on my t 
Hurl’dst thine arrows ’gainst my back, 
Till, when all thy bolts were sént, 
And I hoped thy force was spent, 
When I turned, thou, like a dart, 

Shot thyself into my heart. 

Then my limbs relax’d with fear. 
Love! thou still art rankling there !” 


And now for one or two of his 
love songs. Here are two which 





_ Veil me with thy tresses brig’ 


may please those ever juvenile old 
boys who do not believe in the 
song (nothing so false as a song) 
which says ‘ Crabb’d age and youth 
cannot live together ’:— 


me not, oh maiden fair, 
Graced with youth and beauty’s bloom ! 
Need I, for this whiten’d hair, 
Leave love for the loathsome tomb ? 


In thy chaplet thou wilt find, 
Where so many a flower glows, 

That the lily’s fairest twin’d 
With the blushing virgin rose.’ 


‘ 


I. 
‘ When the women round me throng, 
What's the burden of their, song ? 
“ Lyrist! Thou hast lived too long. 
“Take thy mirror, look and see. 


Where should golden ringlets be 
Scarce a hair remains to thee.” 


, But troth! I know not, nor do care, 
Whether my head has scanty hair 
Or whether golden locks be there. 
But this I know, I shall have zest 


For pleasant sport and lively jest 
Until I enter my last rest.’ 


The next two I would especially 
mark as being ‘one and a piece’ 
with seventeen out of every score 
of our so-called ‘ poetical valen- 
tines,’ with perhaps (in the origi- 
nal) rather more pretensions to 
poetry :— 

I. 
‘I pray thee, Love, I pray thee, king, 
Come from those dark-eyed nymphs 
away ; 
With radiant Venus, while I sing, 
Cease on the mountain-tops to play. 


Oh bend thine ears to my low sighs, 
Lend a propitious ear to me. 
My vows to thee still rise and rise; 
I pray thee listen favourably. 
I pray thee now to Mary haste, 
And make her heart for me to swell, 
And I, oh Love, shall find at last 
Thou servest those who serve thee well.’ 


IL. 
‘Come and bear me hence away 
On thy wings, oh Love, I pray! 
Shroud me with thy e light, 
t. 
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readers will be as much surprised, 
and not a few of them as much 
grieved, as I was myself, on dis- 
covering the fact, when I tell them 
that the exquisite lyric which we 
have all doted on— 


‘It is the miller’s daughter, 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would ‘be the jewel 

That trembles at her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I'd touch her neck so warm and white. 
And I would be the girdle 

About her dainty, dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me 

In sorrow and in rest: 
And I should know if it beat right 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 
And I would be the necklace, 


is @ paraphrase of a portion of a 
delightful ode of Anacreon, in 
which he wishes in turn to become 
@ mirror, a dress, a fountain, a per- 
fume, a girdle, a necklet, and 


sandals, for the purpose of being 
near to his ladye-love. That this 
coincidence has never been re- 
marked by any of our Laureate’s 
commentators shows how low the 
worship of Anacreon has fallen. 
Could he revisit the world now- 
adays and see how the crowd of his 
admirers has fallen off, I am 
afraid he would repeat in sober 
earnestness the most plaintive of 
his verses : 
* Soon shall I die. A happy fate 
Will take my breath from me. 
For now is left no other gate 
By which my cares to flee.” . 
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Or, as Tom Moore translates it : 


‘Let me resign this wretched breath, 
Since now remains to me 

No other balm than kindly death 
To soothe my misery.” 


Anacreon was the poet of 
‘Women and Wine.’ Had he 
lived in the days since Raleigh, he 
would no doubt have been the 
poet, not of ‘the two Ws’ only, 
but of the three: ‘ Weed’ being 
added to make up the trio, 


* The poets of old 
Many fables have told 


the gods and their symposia, 
But tobacco alone, 
Had they known it, had gone 
For their nectar and ambrosia.” 


It is an excellent thing that 
tobacco has not been imported 
into Elysium ; for the same poet— 
he was contemporary with King 
Counterblast James—writes, 


*O had the gods known thy immortal 


The heavens ere this time had been 
coloured black !” 


Devoted lover as I am of the 
herb, I could not find in my heart, 
even for Anacreon, begged he never 
so sweetly, to wish it introduced 
into the joyful fields where he has 
gone to join the shades below. 
Alas, poor Anacreon! thy journey 
to heaven was a downward one! 
Imagine Charon with a short pipe 
in his mouth, or Tityrus soothing 
his miseries with a full-flavoured 
cigar. No, Anacreon, you must re- 
visit earth before you taste this 
new delight ; you must be dipped 
in the oblivious wave and then 
rettirn—if you have not already 
returned, and, finding the joy 
ineffable, left us no record of your 
sensations—to drink to-bacco, not 
to Bacchus. 

But all this is not ad rem: in 
fact, on looking over what I have 
written I find that I have made 
an almost unpardonable digression. 
I shall once more address myself 
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to you, young ladies, readers of 
‘London Society,’ and hope that 
as I make my bow you will allow 
me to dedicate to you one and all 
—nay, all except one, and for her 
I have some other verses—the 
following, written on 


‘Tag Evenrne or Sr. VALENTINE. 


* Forgive me if I err 
In that to lay on friendship’s shrine 
A flower for ye I dare, 


For, ladies, good St. Valentine 
Doth many a difference mend, 

And I would have for and mine 
The holy name of 


But ladies, peevish Valentine 
Doth many a difference make. 
Oh, if ill-timed this verse of mine, 

Oh, pardon the mistake. 


And oh! may good St. Valentine, 
Who teaches birds to sing, 
A et welcomer than mine 
is morrow to you bring.’ 


A Raven’s Featuen. 





SKETCH IN HYDE PARK. 


A PASSING GLIMPSE OF A GENTLEMAN WHOM I TOOK TO BE THE CHANCELLOR 
_ OF THE EXCHEQUER. 





‘re 


PARIS FROM A BALLOON. 
No. IT. 


CHURCHES, PRISONS, ETC. 


ROM the floating crimson shell 
of my car I steer towards the 
massy twin towers that Victor 
Hugo has transplanted, as it were, 
and built up again in the heart of 
many an English reader. In my 
aerial survey I poise, like a huge 
butterfly with half-folded wings, 
over the stubborn and changeless 
old cathedral that has held itself 
up towards heaven in dumb sup- 
plication ever since the reign of 
the Emperor Valentinian (375), 
and which Childebert, the son of 
Clovis, first dedicated to our Lady 
in A.D. 522. In the south tower 
once hung that great bell, whose 
clapper that misshapen dwarf 
Quasimodo used to swing when its 
thunder was sounding over Paris. 
From above the towers of Notre 
Dame we now see, beyond the 
Boulevards, a ring of fire that 
proclaims only too plainly that 
Paris, gay, glittering Paris, is be- 
leaguered by the angry Goths. 
Modern antiquaries, more scep- 
tical and subversive—certainly less 
imaginative—than their predeces- 
sors, have pretty well proved that 
St. Paul’s was never a temple of 
Diana, nor Westminster Abbey a 
fane of Apollo; but the Pagan 
origin of Notre Dame has never been 
denied. The fact is so curious and 
incontestable that it is worth more 
than the mere line we gave it in 
our last chapter. In 1711 (Queen 
Anne), some men digging a vault 
under the choir of Notre Dame, for 
the interment of archbishops, dis- 
covered, six feet under the holy 
ground, a double wall of the 
Roman period. In this wall were 
built up nine large cubic stones, 
which had bas-reliefs and inscrip- 
tions on their sides. One of these 
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stones was part of an altar, dedi- 
cated by the Parisian canotiers 
(watermen) of the time of Tibe- 
rius to Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 
The figures consisted of half-length 
Roman soldiers and full-length re- 
presentations of Jupiter, Vulcan, 
Hesus(a Gallic divinity), and a bull 
decorated with a sacred stole. On 
the bull’s back were two cranes, 
and on his head was a third. One 
of the stones was a table altar, with 
a central cavity still full of char- 
coal and incense, and another 
was a sacrificial stone, with a 
deep groove to receive the blood. 
Felibien and Dulaure both en- 
graved these relics, which are now 
at the Palace des Thermes, the 
old palace of Julian the Apostate. 
When Louis XV.—not the holiest 
of men— built the sacristy, in 
1756, there was naturally more 
digging, proving that Notre Dame 
was not built on piles, as had 
always been supposed in Paris, 
but on layers of hewn and rough 
stone, resting on solid gravel. 
Very slowly the chyrch grew, but 
it was begun in earnest on the 
older site- by Bishop Maurice de 
Sully in 1160 (Henry I1.), and 
the choir completed 1196 (Richard 
Ceeur de Lion). An inscription 
on the south porch proves that 
part to have been begun by Jehan 
de Chelles, a mason, in February, 
1257 (Henry III.) The first stone 
of the new Church of the Virgin 
was laid by Pope Alexander IL, 
who had taken refuge among the 
faithful in France, and who was 
the ungracious pontiff who cano- 
nised his restless champion, 
Thomas & Becket. Childebert’s 
old church boasted, according to 
Bishop Fortunatus, thirty pillars, 
L 
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while an old monkish rhyme says 
that the medieval church— 


‘Si tu veux scavoir comme est ample 
De Nostre Dame le grand temple 
Il y a dans euvres pour le seur, 
Dix et sept toises de hauteur 
Sar la largeur de vingt-quatre 
Et soixante-cing sans rebattre.’ 
The towers are two hundred and 
four feet high, Murray says, while 
the towers of St. Paul’s are two hun- 
dred and twenty feet. As London 
antiquaries are fond of remember- 
ing that the area of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields is almost exactly that of 
the Great Pyramid, so the Dryas- 
dusts of Paris love to record that 
the octagon basin at the west end 
of the garden of the Tuileries is 
exactly as broad as the towers of 
Notre Dame are high—a fact 
which, if true, is not entirely un- 
worthy of remembrance. The 
afore-named Fortunatus, Bishop of 
Poitiers, a friend, in the sixth cen- 
tury, of Saint Germain, Bishop of 
Paris, the godfather of the modern 
faubourg, has, in powerfully anti- 
thetic Latin verse, drawn a com- 
parison between Notre Dame and 
the Temple of Solomon, to the in- 
finite discomfiture of the latter 
building. He says :— 
*Floruit illa quidem vario intertexta 
metallo 
Claruit hoc Christi sanguine tincta 
nitens : 
be: aurum, lapides, ornarint, cedrina 
1 
Hic venerabilior de Cruce fulgit honor.’ 
Among the regal legends of 
Notre Dame let us first thrust our 
sickle. Louis VII. (contemporary 
of our Henry IT.) being benighted 
on the road to Paris, in the village 
of Creteil, supped and slept there at 
the expense of the place. Nowa 
king’s supper costs a round sum, 
mark you, and the chapter of 
Notre Dame, to whom Creteil be- 
longed, was loud in its outcries to 
heaven against such an impious 
king, who not only disregarded the 
saints, but also the clergy. The 


next day the reckless king—pious 
after his fashion—rode in proces- 
sion, according to his custom, to 
attend the service at Notre Dame. 
To his surprise he found the great 
west door closed and barred, and a 
canon informed the startled mon- 
arch that against kings who vio- 
lated the rights and liberties of the 
Church the doors were justly closed. 
The king expressed contrition for 
the offence, paid for his supper 
like a man, and deposited with 
great solemnity on the high altar 
of Notre Dame, a rod, on which 
was inscribed an epigrammatic 
recital of the offence dnd the con- 
donation. 

Here is another legend relating 
to a less distinguished thief in 
1218 (Henry IIL.) The chronicler 
Alberic de Troisfontaines relates 
that a thief, the night of the 
Assumption, having a greedy eye 
on the rich church plate, hid him- 
self among the timbers of the 
vaulting over the chief altar. He 
then, with hooks and ropes, tried 
to draw up to his itching hands 
the great silver candlesticks. The 
church was already strewn with 
odoriferous herbs for the festival, 
and the walls were hung with 
rich draperies. But the saints: 
were guarding the sacred treasure. 
Just as the rogue had fished up the 
lighted candelabra, rejoicing in his 
successful craft, the flame caught 
the draperies, and the blaze ran up 
and scorched him almost to death. 
Before that quick fire that ran 
round the church could be stifled, 
it had destroyed to the value of 
900 marks of silver (145,000 
francs). 

But a more special miracle than 
even this event had occurred here 
in 1060 (William the Conqueror). 
In a chapel since called the Black 
Chapel, or Chapelle du Damné, 
was laid out, amid tapers and in- 
cense, the body of Raymond Diocre, 
a canon of Notre Dame, and a ce- 
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lebrated preacher. While the 
priests were singing the office for 
the dead, at the words, ‘ Responde 
mihi,’ the corpse raised its head 
out of the coffin and cried aloud, 
‘ Justo Dei judicio accusatus sum.’ 
The result was alarm and infinite 
astonishment. The day after they 
mustered courage to renew the 
service. The corpse again yose at 
the same point in the service, and 
its icy lips uttered the words, ‘ Justo 
Dei judice judicatus sum.’ On 
the third day it uttered the still 
more awful words, ‘Jam dam- 
natus sum.’ Saint Bruno, who was 
one of the spectators, was con- 
verted by the words, and rétiring 
to solitude, joined the order of the 
Carthusians. The legend forms 
the subject of those powerful pic- 
tures formerly in the convent of 
the Carthusians in Paris, now in 
the Gallery of the Louvre. 

A semi-miracle of 1413 (Henry 
VL) was recorded by a colossal 
statue of St. Christopher, the con- 
verted giant, who, according to 
the Roman Catholic legend, carried 
our Saviour on his shoulders across 
the arm of some Syrian sea. This 
worthy ogre used to stand by 
the second pillar at the west 
door, while beside the opposite 
pillar knelt a stone knight on a 
stone platform. This devout but 
proud person was that ‘Noble 
homme, Messire Antoine des Essars, 
Chevalier, jadie Sisur de Thieure 
et de Glatigny, au Val de Galie, 
Conseiller et Chambellan, du roy 
nostre Sire, Charles, sixiésme de 
ce nom.’ This same Sir Anthony 
who thus flourished his title deeds 
at the gates of Paradise, was ar- 
rested during that dreadful time 
when Jean sans Peur, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, ruled in Paris in the name 
of the mad King Charles. Jean’s 
ferocious bodyguard of five hun- 

journeymen-butchers seized 
Sir Anthony and his brother, 
the sub-intendant of finances (a 
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ticklish post during the wars of 
the Burgundians and Armagnacs, 
Henry V.), and the sub-intendant 
very soon found his way to the 
scaffold. But Antoine, like 
Pharaoh’s chief butler, had a 
dream—he dreamt that good St. 
Christopher came to his prison 
window, broke the bars as if they 
had been dry reeds, and carried 
him off in his arms. His dream 
was founded on sound possibilities, 
and it came true. The big statue, 
removed in 1785, was the result 
of his gratitude to the strong- 
backed saint, and Messire Raoul 
Boteray, an avocat of the Grand 
Conseil, has quaintly described the 
worthy monster in his Latin poem 
of ‘ Lutecia,’ as 

* Portitor immanis Christi, frons torva, 

trucesque 
Illi oculi, et vasto grandes in corpore 
seta 


Atque humeri ingentes, admirandique 
lacerti.’ 


Our last legend is that of the 
‘ Messe des Pleureurs,’ which should 
not be forgotten in this crisis of 


the German invasion. This mass, 
whether still annually celebrated or 
not we do not know, recorded one 
held in the reign of Charles VII. 
(Henry VI.), at the time when the 
English spears were drawing nearer 
and nearer to Paris. The peasants 
from the neighbouring villages, de- 
serting their carts and ploughs, 
and weeping to leave their homes 
and their yellowing corn, came 
crowding into the city, guarding 
their wives and children with 
their swords and lances. For these 
unhappy people, suffering for the 
sins of kings, a high mass was 
chanted at Notre Dame. The 
people, and those who saw them 
there, wept so loud, that the mass 
was always after spoken of as the 
‘ Messe des Pleureurs.’ 

Philippe le Bel (Edward IZ), 
that powerful king who deposed 
Pope Boniface, and burnt the 
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Templars, erected an equestrian 
statue to himself, that stood till 
the Restoration swept away all 
such baubles, on the pillar to the 
right, nearest the choir. After 
a victory against the Flemings, 
he rode into the church of Notre 
Dame, gleaming like a statue of 
Mars in his full armour, and left 
his charger and arms there as a 
trophy of thanksgiving to the God 
of Peace and to the Virgin for the 
victory he had gained. 

On the death of Henry VIIL, 
his old rival Francis I. had a 
funeral service performed at Notre 
Dame for the repose of Henry’s 
soul (indeed, he needed prayers, 
if prayers could avail, pace Mr. 
Froude), although he had sepa- 
rated from the communion of the 
Church of Rome, and had died a 
schismatic. 

After the famous duel between 
Jarnac and La Chateigneraye, won 
by the celebrated ham-stringing 
blow since called by French 
swordsmen le coup de Jarnac, the 
bleeding conqueror was conducted 
by the heralds to the church of 
Notre Dame, where, having ren- 
dered thanks to God, he hung up 
his battered arms. 

The Parvis or Paradisus, the 
square before Notre Dame, has 
been the scene of many of those 
cruel arguments too often used by 
the Roman Catholic Church to 
promote the interests of religion. 
In 1490 (Henry VIL), Jean |’Ang- 
lois, a priest, by a wild impulse, 
snatched the host from the hands 
of a minister who was elevating it 
at the mass at Notre Dame. He 
was instantly seized, thrown into 
the Bishop’s prison, publicly de- 
graded, and then given over to the 
secular power, to be burnt alive 
for the good of his soul in the 
‘Marché aux Pourceaux.’ In 1548 
(Edward VI.), a poor, old, zealous 
Reformer, one Jacques le Blond, a 
dealer in marine stores, was given 


to the Catholic flames in the 
Parvis of Notre Dame for having 
violently thrown down an image of 
the Virgin near the door of the 
choir. The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church. 
There was another /racas in 
1550 (Edward VI.), when a Lor- 
raine Huguenot broke, with drawn 
sword,+through the canons who 
were chanting before an image of 
the Virgin, and tried to tear it 
down. Half rent to pieces before 
he was thrust into prison, he was 
only taken out of it to have his 
tongue cut out, and to be burnt 
before the great west door, through 
which but a few days before he 
had passed, muttering threats 
against the ‘ Catholic idolaters.’ 
This grand old building boasted 
many relics. Foremost among 
these was the jewelled head of St. 
Philip the Apostle, and the finger of 
St. John the Baptist (given by 
Pope Adrian V., who had been 
canon of Notre Dame, and who 
did less mischief than any other 
Pope, having only reigned thirty- 
nine days). The church’s treasury 
also boasted pieces of the crown 
of thorns, the sponge, the wind- 
ing-sheet, and the tomb, not to 
mention part of the skull of St. 
Denis, the tunic of St. Germain, 
and a vestment of the Virgin. 
Many of the ceremonies and 
processions that took place at 
Notre Dame were of the most sin- 
gular kind, and must have played 
a great part in the amusements 
of those simple times. These fes- 
tivals undoubtedly encouraged a 
dramatic taste and fed the ima- 
gination. We must mention only 
afew. On Rogation Sunday the 
clergy of Notre Dame, to celebrate 
St. Marcel, who delivered Paris 
from a dragon, carried a huge 
monster made of wicker-work, 
into whose opening and shutting 
jaws the delighted people threw 
fruit and cakes. The custom 
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lasted till about the year 1730 
(Louis XV.), after which the 
bishop and the clergy only went 
in procession to bless the river. 
On the 22nd of March the chapter 
annually made the procession 
which was called the Proces- 
sion of the Reduction of Paris. 
This day, all the clergy in Paris 
visited Notre Dame with censer, 
cross, and banner, as enjoined 
by Henry IV. when Paris was 
bought over to submit to his 
authority. Every Palm Sunday 
there was a peculiar ceremony. 
The bishop, attended by his fifty 
canons, and two chevaliers bear- 
ing the shrine of St. Marcel, went 
to the church of St. Genevieve. 
From thence, having consecrated 
the palms, they proceeded to the 
Petit Chatelet, where the houses 
were hung with blazoned te- 
pestry, and benches were merci- 
fully provided for the panting and 
overdriven canons. A response 
was then sung, and the bishop 


chanted before the prison door 
Attolite Portas—‘ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, that the King 


of Glory may come in.’ He then 
entered and brought out a pri- 
soner, who followed him back to 
Notre Dame, bearing his cloth of 
gold train, the clergy singing re- 
joicing anthems. It was a lesson 
of mercy, that procession, written 
in bold, clear letters. On the first 
Friday after Easter the Municipal 
Council came to worship in robe 
and gold chain, and went and 
heard mass in the Chapel of the 
Virgin at Notre Dame; a Te 
Deum was then sung to cele- 
brate the deliverance of Paris 
from the English dominion in 
1437 (Henry VI.) by the Treaty 
of Arras that united France and 
Burgundy, and left the English 
only Normandy and Guienne. On 
Maunday Thursday the canons of 
Notre Dame went to the refectory, 
and humbly washed the feet of 
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fifty poor men, to whom they 
afterwards gave bread and money. 
For a week before the deacon and 
sub-deacon washed daily the feet 
of thirteen poor men, who before 
leaving joined in a prayer for 
Eudes, the seventy-first Bishop of 
Paris, in whose time Notre Dame 
was finished, and who left a bushel 
of corn annually to support this 
charity. On the Ist of May the 
goldsmiths of Paris, who formed 
the fraternity of St. Anne (founded 
1499—Henry VIL), in procession 
bearing the shrine of St. Marcel, 
which was encrusted with large 
rough diamonds, came to Notre 
Dame attended by the archbishop 
and the clergy of those four 
churches which were called ‘the 
four daughters of Notre Dame.’ At 
first they used to bring a simple 
May bough, but afterwards pic- 
tures. This procession always 
took place at midnight, and the 
picture in a triangular tabernacle 
was placed by the senior of the 
fraternity at the great door till 
after vespers the next day, when 
it was removed to the altar of 
the Virgin. On Whit-Sunday, in 
order to represent the descent of 
the fiery tongues upon the apostles, 
pieces of burning tow were dropped 
from the vaulting of the church, 
and pigeons were at the same time 
liberated to flutter round the 
priests and the kneeling crowds 
at the several altars. 

The great annual procession 
after vespers on the 15th of August 
—the Feast of the Assumption— 
was instituted by Louis XIIL in 
1638 (Charles 1.) in thanksgiving 
for the pregnancy of his queen, 
who had been married two-and- 
twenty years. The Parliament 
and the Chambre des Comtes al- 
ways attended, and on several 
occasions quarrelled about prece- 
dence, and even came to blows. 

But the great Carnival time at 
Notre Dame began on the 26th 
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of December, the feast of St. Ste- 
phen, the first patron saint of the 
cathedral, and ended with the 
disgraceful Féte des Fous, which 
commenced on the Ist of January 
and terminated on Twelfth Day. 
At the preliminary festival—the 
Féte des Sous Diacres,—an Evéque 
des Fous, or Abbot of Misrule, 
was elected from among the sub- 
deacons, and consecrated with 
many ridiculous words and buf- 
foon actions. The clergy then 
carried the crozier and mitre be- 
fore the mock bishop, who, duly 
installed on his episcopal throne, 
gravely pronounced an abusive 
and scurrilous benediction upon 
the people of his temporary dio- 
cese. The Féte des Fous was a 
still more disgraceful and pagan 
parody of holy ceremonials. On 
that occasion the clergy brought 
the sham bishop to the choir and 
performed high mass. In the 
actual presence of God, as the 
true Catholic believes, the priests, 
disguised in hideous bearded 
masks, or with faces blackened 
with soot, some even disguised as 
mountebanks or as women, sang, 
shouted, and danced, played at 
dice on the altar, drank, feasted, 
tempted the officiating priest with 
soup and sausages, and burnt old 
shoes in mockery of incense under 
his nose; after the mass the 
orgies grew wilder, and quarrels 
and fights were not unfrequent. 
Finally the revellers spread them- 
selves through the streets; some, 
mounted on scavengers’ carts, 
throwing dirt upon the crowd, 
others performing antics on tem- 
porary stages. In vain grave and 
wise people condemned the Fétes 
des Fous; in vain they were con- 
demned by councils and pro- 
scribed by royal authority. Folly 
is stronger than wisdom, and the 
disgraceful festival of unreason 
lingered on till the fifteenth cen- 
tury (Charles VI. and VIL). 


But after all the spurious 
miracles that saved Master An- 
thony, and converted Canon Bruno 
and sent him to pray among the 
rocks of Dauphiné—after all the 
quaint and many-coloured pro- 
cessions that we have described, 
looking down from our aerial 
ship,—there is one event, of which 
few details exist, that renders 
Notre Dame especially interesting 
to us English. It was before the 
high altar in 1431 that Henry VL, 
then only a timid, superstitious 
boy of nine years of age (a few 
months only after Charles VIL 
had been crowned in Rheims 
Cathedral, with Joan of Are stand- 
ing by his side), was crowned King 
of France in the presence of that 
able and wise general the Duke of 
Bedford. 

The storms of the Revolution 
reached even Notre Dame. Poor 
Bishop Gobel was forced to abjure 
Christianity publicly at the bar 
of the National Convention, and 
in spite of that miserable conces- 
sion was contemptuously guillo- 
tined the year after. In 1793 the 
Convention met on the 10th of No- 
vember at Notre Dame, or the 
Temple of Reason, as it was called, 
to celebrate the Festival of Reason. 
Bombastic and blasphemous hymns 
were sung, the goddess being re- 
presented by a handsome Opera- 
singer not too much encumbered 
with dress, who in Greek costume 
(what there was of it) sat on the 
high altar and rewarded every wor- 
shipper with a kiss. After this the 
‘Theophilanthropists’ worshipped 
vacuity in Notre Dame, and in the 
same building the Municipality of 
Paris, led by Chaumette and the 
infamous Hebert (the proprietor of 
the Pére Duchésne), celebrated by 
a festival the Liberty of the Ne- 
groes. In April, 1801, all this sham 
atheism and spurious philanthropy 
had passed away, and the three 
Consuls met at Notre Dame, to the 
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joy of all Paris, to celebrate the re- 
establishment of the clergy in 
France. The Omnipotent was no 
longer to be replaced by painted 
Opera-singers garlanded with oak 
leaves, or by booksellers’ wives of 
indifferent morals. ; 
The greatest event, however, 
that has taken place in the august 
choir of Notre Dame since Henry 
IV. celebrated his purchase of 
Paris, or since Henrietta Maria, 
third daughter of Henry IV. and 
sister of Louis XIII, was married 
to the Duke of Chevreuse, the proxy 
for Charles I. of England, was 
the coronation of Bonaparte by 
Pope Pius VII. on the 3rd of De- 
cember, 1804. On the 25th of 
November the Emperor, on horse- 
back, crossed the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, and met the Pope, his 
five cardinals, and three princes, 
near Nemours. There, alighting 
from their carriages, the wolf and 
lamb embraced, and returned to the 
palace of Fontainebleau through 


files of troops, who fired salutes 
as the glorious homicide and the 


oppressed priest passed by. On 
the 28th the Pavillon de Flore at 
the Tuileries was prepared for the 
reception of the Holy Father. 
On the great day Notre Dame 
shone like a shrine of gold. Every- 
where Napoleon’s name and the 
emblems of war showed a new 
worship had superseded the old. 
A portico with spacious Gothic 
arches and two galleries was 
erected along the west front of 
Notre Dame, and above the statues 
of the thirty-six principal cities 
of France, the sixteen cohorts of 
the Legion of Honour, and the pre- 
siding plaster figures of Clovis 
and Charlemagne, rose the im- 
perial eagles; the whole struc- 
ture, not altogether unlike the 
framework of a travelling circus, 
being emblazoned with gilt bees, 
eagles, and the letters N and J. 
The galleries were lined with Go- 
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belin tapestry. At the back of the 
church, opposite the Pont de la 
Cité, and at the entrance of the 
archiepiscopal palace, a vast tent 
supported by sixteen pillars 
crowned with imperial standards 
was erected. It formed the vesti- 
bule of a grand staircase that led 
to the temporary imperial apart- 
ments in the archbishop’s palace. 
The imperial throne stood near 
the third column, at the entrance 
of the nave, supported by eight 
pillars decorated with trophies 
and bas-reliefs. This altar of the 
idol of war was ascended by 
twenty-four steps, and on these 
steps were benches covered with 
blue velvet spangled with golden 
bees. It was the upholsterer’s 
conception of Paradise realized. 
The Emperor’s seat was hung with 
crimson velvet ornamented with 
gold fringe and bespangled with 
bees, the supposed emblems of 
Charlemagne. The Iucky artil- 
lery officer had undertaken for 
this occasion only, regardless of 
expense, the part of Charlemagne. 
How much truer, grander, and 
simpler would have been the part 
of Cromwell, who, to the indig- 
nation of the cavaliers, persist- 
ently refused the proffered crown ! 
The choir was divided from the 
nave by gilt pillars and a canopy 
of crimson silk. The Pope’s cano- 
pied throne, only eleven steps 
high, stood in the sanctuary at 
the side of the Evangelium. The 
cardinals, archbishop, and pre- 
lates sat below. The triple gal- 
leries were hung with red and 
blue silk, and the choir was lit 
by girandoles and _ twenty-four 
crystal lustres. In one gallery 
were the officers of the imperial 
guard, in another the foreign 
princes, in a third the ladies. The 
imperial band of five hundred 
musicians were placed in an or- 
chestra in the transept. 

On Sunday, December 3, at six 
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A.M., the deputations of the armies 
and National Guards assembled in 
the Place Dauphiné to march to 
Notre Dame; the officers of state 
at the Palais de Justice. The 
Pope’s party arrived in twenty 
carriages, escorted by two squad- 
rons of cavalry. The Pope’s car- 
riage was drawn by eight horses. 
The Pope was received by his 
cross-bearers, thuriferays, acolytes, 
deacons, bishops, and cardinals. 
The Emperor, far more gorgeous 
and threatening, was preceded by 
Marshal Murat, Governor of Paris, 
squadrons of carbineers, horse 
chasseurs, the mamelukes of the 
Imperial Guard, and mounted 
heralds. The sixteen marshals, 
Berthier, Jourdan, Massena, Au- 
gereau, Bernadotte, Soult, Brune, 
Lannes, Mortier, Ney, Davoust, 
Bessiéres, Kellerman, Lefebvre, 
Perignon, and Serrurier, rode 
by the doors of the Imperial 
carriage. The procession was 
closed by the grenadiers of the 
guard, the horse artillery, and 
squadrons of picked gendarmes. 
The standard of the empire floated 
from the resounding towers of 
Notre Dame, garlands with de- 
vices were hung across the streets, 
tapestry and rich stuffs were dis- 
played in the windows. In the 
procession the Emperor followed 
the Empress and the four mar- 
shals, who bore the crown, sceptre, 
sword, and collar of Charlemagne, 
and the Imperial hand of pardon, 
ring, globe, and regalia. Amid a 
great solemn hush came the man 
who had murdered the Duc D’En- 
ghien only a few months before, 
and the bells struck out again and 
the cannons thundered to drown 
the still small voice. The Pope 
anointed the Emperor and Empress, 
who knelt before the altar, and the 
third mass of Palsiello was chanted 
and performed. His Holiness then 
consecrated the regalia, and the vic- 
torious soldier, throwing down for 


a moment the mask of humility, 
ascended the steps and placed the 
crown on his own head and on 
that of Josephine. The Pope, in 
the meantime, reciting the corona- 
tion prayer, Coronet vos Deus, like 
a mere supernumerary in the re- 
presentation as he was. The 
moment the Pope ascended the 
steps of the imperial throne he 
kissed the Emperor’s cheek and 
pronounced the ‘ Vivat Imperator 
in ewternum’ (Napoleon caused 
from first to last, it has been care- 
fully computed, the death of two 
millions of men); the orchestra 
repeated the words and accom- 
panied with shouts of ‘ Vive l’"Em- 
pereur. The offerings to his 
Holiness were a wax taper orna- 
mented with thirty pieces of gold, 
a wax taper ornamented with thirty 
pieces of silver, the pain d’argent, 
the pain d’or, and across. After 
mass, during which their glorious 
Majesties graciously removed their 
crowns, Napoleon swore upon the 
gospels—-so often the basis of 
false oaths—to respect the equality 
of right, and political and civil 
liberty, and to govern with a sole 
view to the interest, happiness, 
and glory of France. (In 1805 he 
invaded Austria.) At the last 
word, the herald proclaimed wit 
the voice of a toastmaster (you 
cannot go beyond that)— Le 
trés glorieux et trés auguste Em- 
pereur Napoléon, Empereur de 
Frangais, est couronné et intrénisé! 
vive ’Empereur!’ Then the or- 
chestra drummed and trumpeted, 
and all present shouted ‘ Vive l’Em- 
pereur’ with the enthusiasm com- 
mon at all coronations, from that 
of Nero to that of George IV. 
The Emperor having left, the 
clergy had the Pope all to them- 
selves, and performed ‘ Tu es 
Petrus’ to their own entire satis- 
faction. In the evening the gardens 
and palace of the Tuileries were 
illuminated—that is the people’s 
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Paris from a Balloon. 


share of a coronation. On the 
5th of December the heralds tra- 
versed the principal streets on 
horseback, scattering gold and 
silver coronation medals among 
the crowd. There was dancing in 
the squares, all places of amuse- 
ment were thrown open gratis, 
there were fireworks, transitory as 
popular favour, at the Pont de la 
Concorde, and every fountain in 
Paris flowed with wine. On the same 
day in the Champ de Mars the 
Emperor, wearing his Imperial 
robes (it was a pity to waste all 
that new millinery on one day’s 
splendour), distributed the eagles to 
the commanders of the different 
corps of the army; and as he gave 
the military toys to each, th: whole 
army, with drums and trumpets 
shouted ‘Nous les jurons.’ Paris 
that day drank deep of the in- 
toxicating, spurious glory, of which 
their heads are hardly yet clear. 
So ended the apotheosis of the 
dynasty which fell to pieces the 
other day, like a burst shell, at 
Sedan. 

The arch of the portico under 
the north tower of Notre Dame is 
remarkable for a zodiac with only 
eleven signs, that of the Virgin 
being placed against the pillar 
which separates the two doors. 
Above the basement, guarding the 
whole line of the fagade, there 
are twenty-seven colossal restored 
statues, representing the French 
kings from Childebert to Philip 
Augustus. The followers of Nicolas 
Flamel, and more especially one 
puzzle-headed, cleverly - stupid 
alchemist, named Golineau de 
Montluisant, a gentleman of the 
Pays de Chartres, actually sup- 
posed all the figures in the porticos 
of Notre Dame to be allegorical 
representations of hermetic secrets. 
A rude and shapeless figure of 
Jesus Christ, formerly at the en- 
trance of the Parvis, he said 
was the Creator, producing from 


nothing the sulphur and mercury 
of which all living things consist. 
The dragon was the philosopher’s 
stone, and the dogs fighting the 
contention in nature of the human 
and divine. The figure laughing 
was the scoffer at hermetic science. 
The bishop was William of Paris, 
who discovered the philosopher’s 
stone. The five wise virgins, the 
philosophical chemists, the five 
foolish, the pretenders; and so on 
till one’s brain turns and Bedlam 
seems a pleasant harbour of refuge. 
The three tiers of bas-reliefs on 
the triple-arched west front re- 
present the life of the virgin and 
the Last Judgment. The smaller 
northern door into the transept, 
called the Porte Rouge, was built 
in 1419, by Jean sans Peur, the 
savage Duke of Burgundy, after 
his assassination of his rival, the 
Duke of Orleans. Jean Petit’s 
Apology for this murder was con- 
demned by the doctors of the uni- 
versity, and justly burnt, after a 
sermon by a monk of St. Denis, 
in the Parvis of Notre Dame. 

In that grand novel, ‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris,’ Victor Hugo, in 
the chaster and nobler style of 
his best period, describes the 
west front of Notre Dame in a 
fine spirit of poetry, as a ‘ vast 
symphony of stone, the colossal 
work of a man and of a people, 
at once harmonious and grand, 
like the Iliad and the Romanceros, 
of which it is the sister, a pro- 
digious product of the conjunc- 
tion of all the forces of an epoch ; 
from every stone streaming forth 
in a hundred forms of fantasy, 
workman’s art disciplined by the 
genius of the artist, a human 
creation, in fact, powerful and 
fertile as divine creation, from 
which it seems to have borrowed 
a double character—variety and 
eternity.’ 

And now our aerial survey ship, 
hauling in her grapnel, is wafted 
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by one favouring breath of air to 
the front of the Pagan-looking 
Madeleine. In the early ages the 
bishops of Paris had a farm on 
this spot, and a village grew up 
around it. Charles VIIL. built a 
church here, which was replaced 
in 1764 (Louis XV.), by the 
beginning of a Greek temple, 
which the Revolution found still 
unfinished. In 1806, Napoleon, 
whose mind was always resolving 
grand schemes for the glory of 
Paris and France, wrote from Posen 
decreeing that it should be con- 
verted into a Walhalla, or Temple 
of Glory, like that of Munich. The 
scheme was, however, never carried 
out, and it remained surrounded 
with melancholy scaffolding till 
Louis Philippe finished it in 1842. 
Half a million was expended 
on this fashionable church, that it 
might becomingly close the per- 
spective, looking from the Place 
Louis Quinze (Place de la Con- 
corde). 

The Pantheon, whosedomecrowns 
the highest land in Paris, re- 
places the old church of St. Ge- 
nevieve, that stood where the Rue 
Clovis now runs. It was urged 
forward by that not over-religious 
person, Madame Pompadour, and 
Louis XV. laid the first stone in 
September, 1764. Upon the death 
of that hireling of the Royalists, 
Mirabeau, the National Assembly, 
whom he had deceived, turned the 
new church into a French Pan- 
theon, and in the frieze of the 
portico was written in bronze 
letters Pastoret’s inscription— 


*Aux grands hommes, la patrie re- 
connoisante.’ 

The bas-reliefs representing the 
miracles of St. Genevieve were 
replaced by bas-reliefs represent- 
ing Jurisprudence and Patriotism. 
In the nave the figures of the patri- 
archs were ousted by statues of 
Agriculture, Experimental Philo- 
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sophy, Geometry, &. A bronze 
statue of Fame, twenty-seven feet 
high, was designed to crown the 
dome. On the death of Mirabeau, 
his corpse was carried in great 
state from his house in the 
Chaussée d’Antin to the Pantheon, 
for interment. A flag adorned 
with oak branches waved over the 
coffin of the unscrupulous intri- 
guer, and the National Guards, the 
Invalids, the Cent Suisses (poor 
doomed creatures !), and the clergy 
were followed by a troop of old 
men, the Ministers, the National 
Assembly, the Society of Friends, . 
the Fraternal Society, and the 
Society des Indigens. The proces- 
sion extended over a league. At 
the close of the funeral sermon at 
St. Eustache, twenty thousand 
muskets were discharged in the 
church. In November, 1793, the 
clearer-sighted Jacobins unearthed 
their sham patriot, who was what 
the Parisians called dépanthéonise. 
In May, 1791, the Constituent 
Assembly, anxious to make use of 
their new Pantheon, decreed that 
the body of Voltaire should be 
brought there from the Abbey of 
Selliéres. The funeral car, 
shadowed by poplar, cypress, and 
beech boughs, passed under arches 
of roses, and the night it entered 
Paris it was placed on the ruins 
of the- Bastille. In the funeral 
procession were all the actors of 
Paris, dressed to represent Brutus, 
Orosmane, &c., Voltaire’s chief cha- 
racters, and to offer flowers and 
incense to his ashes. The car with 
his statue was drawn by twelve 
white horses. Men dressed in 
tunics carried his works, which 
were enclosed in a golden chest. 
Fifty young women followed, 
dressed in white, with blue sashes, 
their heads -crowned with roses. 
The widow and daughter of that 
unfortunate man (alas, for whom 
Voltaire pleaded with such gener- 
ous fervour) were also present on 





this occasion. On the front of 
the Odéon Thédtre there was that 
day inscribed — 

*Tl fit Irene a 83 ans.’ 

Upon the sarcophagus were two 
inscriptions which did not over- 
state the merits of the great 
scoffer : 

*Podte, historien, philosophe, il ag- 
grandit l’esprit humain, il lui apprit 
qu'il devait étre libre.’ 

‘Combattit les athees et les fanatiques; 
il inspira la tolérance, il réclama les 


droits de "hommes contre la servitude 
de la féodalité’ 


In the same year Rousseau 
joined his own great predecessor. 
On his sarcophagus they wrote— 


‘Ici répose l’homme de Ja nature et 
de la verité.’ 


The detestable zealot, Marat, was 
the next to follow, in September, 
1794. In January, 1795, during 
the stormy reaction, his bust was 
thrown into the common sewer 
in the Rue Montmartre. A decree 
of Bonaparte, in 1806, restored 
the Pantheon for the purposes of 
divine worship. 

But we must pull the escape- 
valve now, and let our balloon 
descend before it is overtaken by 
one of those huge three-hundred- 
pound shells that I see the Prus- 
sians pouring into the forts of 
Montrouge and Rosny, and one of 
which is at this moment playfully 
bounding down the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol. 





SUNBEAMS, 


M* 


lady’s eyes, my lady’s eyes, 
How ae they be! 


Fairer than heaven’s azure dome 
To me, to me! 


Wherein their magic power lies 


I cannot tell; 


But this I know, they hold me bound 


As by a spell. 


When upward raised, they’re like the sun 
At break of day, 

Whose glorious light doth scatter all 
Dark clouds away. 


But when the lids these radiant orbs 


A little hide, 


No western. sky is half so soft 


At eventide. 


No mortal then so blessed as I, 
Since I can trace 

Tao suns that shine within my hearen— 
My lady’s face. 


Therefore that I with constant gaze 
Their light may see, 
Lady, dear lady, deign to give 


Thyself to me. 





UP AND DOWN MOEL VAMMER. 
Part E.—The Way Ap. 
CHAPTER IL. 


* 4A LFRED must go into busi- 

ness!’ said my father, getting 
up and knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe in a determined way. 

‘ Well, governor,’ said my brother 
Tom, after a few earnest whiffs from 
his little black cutty, ‘I must say I 
think you’re very foolish. None of 
our family have ever condescended 
to trade, and, with our connections, 
I think something ought to be done 
for Alfred—the Civil Service, now ? 
I suppose you couldn’t afford to 
put him in the Army? 

‘Army, indeed! No, no, Tom; T 
can’t afford another eldest son. 
Your edacation, my boy, cost me a 
pretty penny ; and though I’m very 
glad to see you holding such a 
position—a Master of Arts, and a 
clergyman, and very well spoken of 
in the county—yet, after all, the 
pay—the pay ain’t much. A hun- 
dred a year, isn’t it, you’re getting 
now, Tom?” 

The family council which was to 
decide my fate was not held in any 
baronial hall ; it was at No. 44, Pea- 
green Street, Alchester in the Flats, 
in a little back-parlour overlooking 
the water-butt. My father, Captain 
Orlando Tubbs, R.N.—be particular 
about the R.N., please, as you’ll bear 
in mind that a captain in the navy 
ranks as colonel in the army; and 
although my father was really only 
commander, yet he was captain 
by courtesy, and entitled to all 
the privileges of his rank—my 
father, bless his dear old soul! I 
think I can see him now as he stands 
in the little back-parlour, with his 
back to the fire and his hands clasped 
behind him, his quaint puckered face 
gathered into lines of thought, his 
mild honest eyes, which had so long 
looked out hopefully and cheerfully 


on the world, turned upor me, his 
younger son, with a world of quiet 
affection in the look—my father put 
his hand on my shoulder: ‘ Ted, 
you'll have to go into business and 
make a fortune!’ 

Ah, boys, it’s a fine thing to have 
a father to start us in our course. 

When my father did put down 
his foot, which wasn’t often, it was 
pretty well understood amongst us 
that he would have his way; and 
although I affected to feel rather 
indignant that I should have to 
descend into trade and forfeit my 
social position, yet as that social 
position didn’t bring with it any 
commensurate enjoyable advan- 
tages, I didn’t really grieve at the 
prospect. 

But I certainly did expect that, 
having made up my mind to the 
sacrifice. having resigned myself a 
victim to the altar of Mammon, the 
sacrifice would bo accepted, the 
victim duly slaughtered. 

My father had some rather vague 
and hazy ideas on the subject of 
‘business.’ Generally, he fancied 
that the correct thing to be done 
was to get me into a counting- 
house, and that, after a certain 
number of years’ probation, I should 
become a merchant. ‘And you'll 
go on ’Change, and all that, you 
know, Alfred.’ But when he in- 
quired of one or two practical 
friends (he was rather fond, was 
my father—he’d been at sea, you 
know, and picked up some unrefined 
habits—he was rather fond of look- 
ing in at the bar of the White 
Hart of an evening, and having a 
glass of grog, a smoke, and a chat 
with the bagmen who congregated 
there: ‘ There’s some very sensible 
clever fellows amongst them, and 
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they know a great deal of the world,’ 
he would say);—when he inquired 
of some of these practical friends of 
his, he was rather bewildered by 
the almost infinite ramifications of 
‘trade,’ and the enormous difficulty 
in obtaining the slightest opening 
in the world for a well-nurtured 
youth. j 

‘Do you know,’ said my father, 
glancing somewhat shyly at me 
and timidly towards my mother, 
“that some of those gentlemen I 
met at the White Hart last 
night ——’ 

‘Gentlemen, indeed!’ quoth my 
mother; ‘ugh!’ 

* They're quite gentlemen, indeed, 
my dear, and most expensively 
dressed,’ said my father. glancing 
down at his own somewhat seedy 
habit: as sailors do, he delighted in 
the most hideous costume possible— 
Wellington boots with square toes 
three inches too long, black trousers 
not reaching to his ankles, a black 
satin waistcoat, dress-coat, and great 
wisp of black silk round his neck 
supporting a shirt collar of the per- 
pendicular order—one pinnacle of 
which would be tickling his ear, 
whilst the other would be swal- 
lowed up by the great black silk 
serpent which was choking him. 

‘And I’m sure, my dear, they 
must be making a great deal of 
money, for their jewelry is most 
splendid. Well, as 1 was saying, my 
dear, one of those gentlemen told 
me that the best thing I could do 
for a boy would be—it would give 
him such a knowledge of goods, he 
told me—would be—hem !—to put 
him into a draper’s shop.’ 

My mother dropped her work, her 
needle in the air. 

‘ Orlando,’ she said, after a solemn 
pause, ‘if you think of sending 
Alfred into a shop, I beg you will 
give me early notice of your inten- 
tion. I shall certainly retire amongst 
my own friends, and eke out the 
remainder of my Cays on the small 


competence which, thank God, is 
still left to me, notwithstanding 
your extravagance.’ 

Wasn’t that noble of the old-girl? 
it settled the question firmly. We 
heard no more of the draper’s shop. 

In his perplexity my father be- 
thought him of an ancient cousin, 
a trader in the city of London; and 
to him he wrote a long letter setting 
forth my qualifications and ante- 
cedents; how that I had been 
educated at Alchester Grammar 
School, bad attained to a respect- 
able knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
knew a little about Euclid, and 
something more about Colenso, from 
an arithmetical—not a theological — 
point of view, that is. My father’s 
letter was backed up by a ponderous 
testimonial from Dr. Aldus, the head 
master; and for about a week after 
its despatch both my dad and my- 
self had a secret notion that it would 
result in an offer from my cousin 
of a seat in his ‘ counting-hovse’ at 
a-salary of a few hundreds, with 
a partnership in immediate pro- 
spective. 

The reply ran thus :— 

‘16. Munchurch Lane, E.C, 
* Dear ORLANDO, 

* There is no demand for the 
article you mention. If I were you 
I would send the lad to St. Bees 
and make a parson of him. Bat if 
you should decide on trying to get 
a situation for him in the City, he 
may call at my office, and I will give 
him such advice as I can. 

* Yours obediently, 
* Bens. Barret.’ 


Our first impression on perusing 
this letter was unfavourable; but 
on going over it again, we found 
that it was susceptible of a more 
hopeful rendering. Clearly, we 
couldn't expect a man of Barrel’s 
position to open his arms and say, 
‘Come and share my business and 
wealth.” But he was evidently 
anxious to see me, a:d no time 
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ought to be lost in giving him an 
opportunity. 

Next day’s noon saw meat No. 16, 
Munchurch Lane, a quiet little eddy 
in the City tide, knocking at the 
door of my cousin’s office, He was 
in, and received me coldly enough. 

‘ Oh, your’e Tubbs’ boy, are you ?” 
he said, after reading my father’s 
letter of introduction; ‘and you 
want a situation, eh? What sort 
of a berth are you looking after ?’ 

I told him I wasn’t particular. I 
should rather like to be the secre- 
tary of a public company, but in 
the meantime I wouldn’t object to a 
seat in his, my cousin’s, office if we 
could come to terms. 

* What good would you be to me?’ 
growled Barrel. 

‘Keep your books and assist you 
in your business.’ 

*Books! There’s my _ books, 
young man,’ pointing with his pen 
to a battered parchment-covered 
volume on the table. ‘ Assistance! 
There’s all the assistance I want,’ 


indicating a pale sharp-featured boy 


who sat in the outer office. ‘Three 
shillings a week, office hours eight 
to eight: holidays, Christmas Day 
and Good Friday. Suit you, eh?’ 

‘I think I'll wait till the secre- 
taryship’s vacant,’ I said, with as 
much nonchalance as I could as- 
sume. 

The bursting of one’s first bubble, 
the collapse of one’s first illusion, 
is a painful affair; but as I wasn’t 
going to get anything out of my 
cousin, why should I be so civil to 
him? ‘To stand with bated breath 
and bowed shoulders before the dis- 
pensers of the privileges of the 
world is, to the great majority of us, 
the condition on which we hold 
such small portion of the great in- 
heritance as may be ours; but to 
bow before an idol that gives us no 
meat from the sacrifice, to cringe 
for nothing, to grovel for the mere 
love of self-abasement! 

I stuck my hands into my 


pockets, tilted back my chair, made 
a critical survey of the office, ending 
with my cousin, who was fidgeting 
in his seat, evidently wanting me to 


go. 

‘How do you find this City life 
agree with you, Barrel ?—tendency 
to produce embonpoint, eh? Feel 
swimming in the head sometimes ? 
Hope you don’t go in for port wine? 
My poor old friend Carter — you 
knew Carter, I dare say ; same age 
as you, I should think, and just 
your make—well, he died of. ’47 
port; took it a year too soon. I 
told him it would do for him.’ 

My worthy relative seemed a good 
deal staggered. I must have ap- 
peared to him a skeleton at the 
banquet, for Carter was a school- 
fellow of his. Barrel loved his bottle 
of port, and was going to dine that 
day at Clockmakers’ Hall, where the 
"47 port was a feature. 

‘ Really, Mr. Tabbs, you'll excuse 
me, but-——’ 

‘Don’t mention it. Finish what 
you’re about, and don’t mind me. 
When you've done we'll go for a 
stroll, and you shall show me the 
Royal Exchange and the Corn 
Market and Billingsgate—just the 
lions of the City, you know.’ 

At that moment there canght my 
eye, On my cousin’s writing-table, a 
lump of quartz. 

‘ What have you got here, Barrel 
—paving stones? Is that in your 
line of business— dust contractor 
and road repairer—eh ?” 

My cousin héaved a great sigh of 
relief, put down his pen, and looked 
me in the face, quite aglow. 

‘The very thing for you, Tubbs. 
Dear me, I shall be very glad to 
serve Orlando’s boy.’ 

He wrote a short note and gave it 
me. 

‘There, take this to Stock and 
Barrel, Gresham House, and I don’t 
think I shall be in town for the 
next week or s0, or I should be de- 
lighted tosee you; got an important 
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appointment now. Good-bye, re- 
member me to your father.’ 

I found young Barrel a good 
specimen of a City stockbroker—a 
little florid and fast, but frank and 
free, with no nonsense about him. 
He read my uncle’s note. 

‘Glad to see you, old fellow. 
We're relations, it seems. Come 
and dine with us to-night—Onslow 
Square, seven o’clock. Meantime, 
about this pursership.’ 

*I beg your pardon ? 

* Pursership? 

‘ Ain’t that something in a steam- 
boat ? 

‘There are pursers and pureers: 
this is in a mine, a gold mine.’ 

* But I don’t want to go abroad.’ 

‘It’s in North Wales. Read old 
Barrel's letter.’ 


‘Dear NEPHEW, 

* Dumbrell was asking me to 
recommend a purser for the Dol- 
garreg Mine. If not disposed of, 
get it for my cousin, Tubbs, the 
bearer. The qualification is fifty 5/. 
shares, 2/. paid, for the purchase of 
which I will be answerable.’ 


*Gad! he’s not a bad sort. Is it 
vacant still, and how much shall I 
get? 

‘Go on to Dumbrell, Mincing 
T.ane, at once,’ said Barrel, dashing 
a couple of scrawls across my 
cousin’s letter. 

Dumbre!ll I found, after a good 
deal of difficulty. 

*Yon’re a lucky fellow, Tubbs,’ 
he said ; ‘I was this moment going 
to write and promise the berth to 
Jacob Faithful, the member for 
Middleton, for a nephew of his; but 
your uncle’s such an old friend of 
mine you shall have it. We're 
going down, a lot of us, to Llian- 
garreg to-morrow; 9 a.m. Euston 
Station. Join us there. Capital 
thing. Look here.’ 

Dumbrell went to his safe, and 
produced a number of little parcels 
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carefully wrapped up in tissue 
paper. He placed them on the 
table, on which they rattled with a 
dull, heavy thud. 

He opened out one or two of the 
parceis—yellow, glorious ingots of 
gold — and read from the labels 
upon them— 


* May the 5th, 3 oz. 
6th, 5 oz. 
ss 7th, 8 oz. 


‘We started a new Erlanger at 
noon on the 6th, and yon see our 
production more than donbled.’ 

* What’s an Erlanger ?” 

* Oh, it’s anew machine, invented 
by an American of that name. 
Splendid fellow, Erlanger. You'll 
see him to-morrow. He's down 
there superintending. Come, I 
think we may have a bottle of fizz 
and some luncheon on the strength 
of the new appointment. Thomas, 
ron over to Simcox and tell him to 
rend over a lobster-salad and a 
Stilton, sharp; and get up a hottie 
of Moét; and ask Mr. Parry if he’ll 
come down and join us.’ 

Under the influence of the cham- 
pagne and lobster-salad; of the 
drive in Dumbrell’s well-appointed 
mail-phaeton, drawn by a chestnut 
and bay, with magnificent shoulders 
and action, through the life and 
splendour of Hyde Park in high 
season; of the stroll under the 
lordly trees of Kensington, to the 
music of the Coldstreams’ band, 
amongst the fair women and shiny- 
coated men, the well-graced actors 
in the high booth of Vanity Fair ; 
of the dinner in Onslow Square, 
served amongst sparkling crystal! 
and bright flowers; of the fair, 
bright face of Bella Barrel, the sister 
of my friend the stockbroker, and 
the daughter of the house, my poor 
head, used only to the somewhat 
sombre life of Peagreen Street, Al- 
chester, was in danger of icsing its 
balance. 

‘If this is business, I said, as I 


” 
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sipped a winding-up brandy and 
soda at tne Tavistock that night— 
‘if this is business, count me in.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


The misery of a long railway 
journey is considerably alleviated 
by a well-filled hamper, good cigars, 
and three compauivns who love a 
rubber; so we reached the Dol- 
brandneth Station ou the. Great 
Western line in good condition. 

‘Did you get my telegram, major, 
for the box seat?’ 

Dumbrell jumped out of the 
carriage and addressed the coach- 
man, an immensely tall, thin man, 
with longer legs, more tightly 
draped than ever I beheld in 
mortal, dressed in a grey suit; a 
blue bird’s-eye scarf the only piece 
of colour about him, if you except 
his glowing wrinkled-up face. With 
eyeglass in his eye he was glower- 
ing over the way-bill, whilst his 
faithful henchman was bastling 
about looking after the luggage and 
the passengers. 

‘Es, I got it.’ 

‘ You’ve kept the seat for me?” 

‘ Been engaged for a fortnight,’ 
said the major, levelling his disen- 
gaged eye at the querist. 

When I saw the exceedingly 
pretty girl who graced the box seat 
of the Hie Away coach, I wasn’t 
surprised that Dumbrell’s telegram 
came too late. 

Ah, never more amongst the hills 
of Wales shall we hear the rattle of 
the coach, the hoof-beat of the well- 
mettled team. The steady trot up 
the long slope, the slate rocks 
bristling overhead, the Camlan fret- 
ting and foaming down below in the 
wooded gorge; the hills opening 
out into the peaceful upland valley ; 
the dash down that steep hill-side, 
slipper on and break hard dowa— 
(gad, if anything should give way!) 
—the gallop along the level, looking 
back at the sweet lake of Mwynycil, 


pleasant retreat of Syharitic trout- 
fishers, never more shall be ours save 
in dreams. Ah! now we are pound- 
ing up the steep pass, looking into the 
hoar recesses of the hills, and now 
by the little gloomy pool, resort of 
fabled giants, and now at full speed 
along the level table-land, glancing 
up at the clouds which hang about 
the seamed sides of Hennfynyda ; 
and now, as the horses swell their 
oats, with more impetuous swing 
we rattle down the roads overhung 
with ash and hazel, the Valley 
widening out, the river broadening, 
until the grey walls and blue roofs 
and smoke haze hanging in the 
clear evening air show us the end of 
our journey. Longe vie finis! 

When the coach stopped at the 
Royal Eagle Hotel, Llancarreg, the 
portico and the whole front of 
the house was crowded with on- 
lookers. Big-bearded men from 
California or Australia; swart men 
from Cornwall; black and sandy 
Cymry from the slate-quarries, and 
the nondescript tourist variety— 
from all these went up a mighty 
fume of tobacco. 

* See that little stout fellow with 
the wooden leg ?—that’s our cap- 
tain,’ said Dumbrell as he swuug 
himself off the roof of the coach. 

The captain and a number of 
other men came forth to greet us. 
There was much handshaking, cou- 
gratulation, and gloating over a 
little ingot of gold which the cap- 
tain produced from his waistcoat- 
pocket. 

‘Captain Williams, allow me to 
introduce Captain Tubbs, our new 
purser.’ 

The captain took off his hat and 
made a flourish with the stump of 
his leg. 

‘ Proud to make Captain Tubbs’ 
acquaintance.’ 

My poor father had served his 
country for ftive-and-thirty years, 
and even now was only a captain 
by courtesy; and hers had I, a 



























nourable title at a bound. 

As we stood discoursing by the 
door, there came to us a tall sallow 
man with grave dark eyes,eyes which 
looked steadily into yours without 
winking, but which closed at regu- 
jur intervals, and opened again with 
asuep. Dambrell seized him heart- 
ily by the hand. 

* Tubbs, this is Erlanger, the man 
who has opened out the great store 
of wealth which lies in the Welsh 
quartz. This is the inventor of the 
great machine called after him, the 
man who is helping to make our 
fortunes.’ 

* Well,’ saidthe American, langh- 
ing, ‘I don’t seem to care much 
whether I make your fortunes or 
not, if [ can make a pile for myself. 
You'll see the machines at work 
to-morrow. The more gold you 
make the more there'll be for me. 
Let’s liquor, for that’s the correct 
idiom, isn’t it ?’ 

Erlanger dined with us, and 
proved a very genial companion- 
able man. As we sat at our 
dessert in the bay window of the 
hotel, we heard a great row outside, 
and presently saw a little crowd of 
shouting gesticulating Cymry, the 
nucleus of which was a red-headed 
man, who rushed forward into the 
arcade of light which beamed from 
our gas-lit window, and, flourishing 
a hammer‘round his head, called 
out— 

* Erlanger, you dirty old thief, 
come out and fight like a man, like 
a darned Yankee Doodle cocka- 
doodie doo !’ 

And here our friend's excitement 
tovk another turao, and he began to 
flap his elbows and crow, to the 
accompaniment of shrill Celtic 
laughter. 

The American grinned and turned 
to us. 

* He’s very wild to-night is Domi- 
nicho.’ 

‘Why do you keep such a 
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. beardless youth, acquired the ho- 


drunken, impudent scoundrel in 
)our employment, Erlanger ?”’ 

‘Well, he knows more about 
amalgum than any man I ever 
knew. He knows more about the 
Erlanger machines than any other 
man in creation. You'll find it out 
when he’s gone: you won’t get as 
much by half an ounce a ton.’ 

‘We'll risk that,’ said Dambrell. 
‘I fancy our captain here will work 
the thing as well as that tipsy— 
what is he—Irishman ?” 

‘I’m hanged if I know what he 
is. I picked him up in Naples 
when I was making a tour of the 
European continent. I should say 
he was a cross between an Irish- 
man and a Maltese, with a dash of 
nigger about him. Well, I reckon 
you won't be sorry to be rid of us, 
Captain Williams. You feel like 
the captain of a barque who's got 
the pilotaboard; you ain't quite the 
cock on your own quarter-deck, eh ?’ 

‘Well, indeed,” said Captain 
WiHtiams, ‘I hope she'll tara out 
well. I'll do my best for her; yes, 
sure.’ 

After the table was cleared, we 
held a meeting of the Board. I took 
my seat beside the secretary with a 
bran-new account-book before me. 
Dumbrell took the chair, and the 
month's accounts were submitted. 

They proved eminently satis- 
factory. The Dolgarreg Gold, Silver, 
Copper, and Lead Mining Company 
had been in existence two months. 
During that time their operations 
had been principally confined to 
testing the quality of the rock and 
the dip of the strata. They had 
commenced driving a level, and 
were taking off the surface rock ; 
and even from that, when crushed, 
they obtained a good percentage of 
gold. With only one head of stamps 
at work, and one Erlanger’s machine, 
they bad extracted, from a hundred 
tons of quartz, fifty ounces of gold. 
During the last week, when two 
Erlangers were going, the results 
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had been still better; and on this 
especial day, from three tons of ore, 
nive and a half ounces of gold had 
been produced. 

The ingot itself, hot from the 
cracible, was produced—a tangible 
proof which could not fail to con- 
vince the most sceptical. The latter 
part of our proceedings was con- 
ducted in whispers, the door having 
been locked. 

The result was so eminently 
successful that we looked at each 
other in amazement. Was there 
not here ‘a potentiality of acquir- 
ing riches beyond the dreams of 
avarice ?” 

It was only a question of plant— 
more stamps and more Erlangers. 
Six new Erlangers had just been 
put up, making eight in all. These, 
under a contract with Erlanger, 
were to be paid fur at the rate of 
100/. each, but Erlanger had also 
stipulated for a royalty of a twenty- 
fourth of the gold produced under 
his process. 

‘These royalties are the deuce,’ 
said Duimbrell ; ‘ there’s the Cfown 
royalty, and Sir Wigkin’s royalty; 
and uow this thing is turning out 
so well, we should try to buy up 
Erlanger. What will he take down, 
do you think? Call him in and ask 
him.’ 

Erlanger came in: the question 
was put to him. 

‘Well, gentlemen, I've done a 
good trade with you,and I don’t 
want to make a hard bargain. I 
calculate each of these machines of 
mine will work a ton a day. I cal- 
culate you make three ounces a ton 
—you’ll make four or five, it’s quite 
likely. Well, take three ounces; 
that will give me about ten shillings 
a day for each machine; with eight 
machines, that’s four pounds a day. 
No; I don’t think I’ll deal. I like 
your mountainous country. I enjoy 
your hospitable ways: I think I'll 
stay among you for a while, and 
see after my royalties.’ 
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We looked rather blank. 1,200). 
a year out of our profits seemed so 
exorbitant for the mere use of a 
machine—the rent of a man’s brains. 

‘Come, Erlanger,’ said Dumbrell, 
‘let you and I talk the matter over 
by ourselves, and see if we can’t come 
to some arrangement.’ 

The two went out to hold a private 
conference, and presently Dambrell 
returned, beaming. 

‘He'll take 3,500/. down for the 
whole lot, and license us to use 
sixteen machines.’ 

The Board drummed with their 
fingers on the table, in token of 
approval. A minute was unani- 
mously passed approving of the 
bargain, and the Board broke up 
and I went off to bed. 

A peaceful night in the hill 
country; the quiet stars shining 
out, and the dim ontlines of the 
hills soothing the soul, like the echo 
of distant music ; and then the wash 
and gurgle of the river. But with 
a crash and clang, making night 
hideous, hark to the miners’ band! 
Following that, a free fight amongst 
a dozen inebriated Cymry: much 
ery and little wool. But the wash 
of the river, the silent music of the 
inountain, lasts out these discords. 


————— 


CHAPTER IIL 


How sombre and grey are the 
towns of the Cymry !—huddled to- 
gether in the valleys for warmth 
and shelter; visibly the homes of 
a beaten race, of an unsuccessful 
people. As I stood by the inn-door, 
in the early morning, grey stone 
buildings shutting up my sight in 
all directions, I felt oppressed with 
the weight of the dull, aimless, 
nerveless life about me. It was not 
till I had passed out of the little 
town, and on to the bridge which 
spanned the river, that I felt a re- 
bound from this oppression. Look- 
ing down the strea, I saw a broad 
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meadow, a quarter of a mile in 
length: on the north side ran the 
Deva, shooting over a shallow 
gravelly bed: on either hand there 
rose a sloping bank of broken hills, 
covered with ash, hazel, and oak, 
here and there showing a mass of 
primeval rocks. Amongst the trees 
peeped out the ashlar-built houses 
of the wealthy, and thereabouts 
grew the broad-leaved chesnut and 
the massive beech, and here and 
there the swarthy pine. Above 
rose cragged and splintered rocks, 
and a range of heather-covered 
heights, and, frowning over these, 
one dark point of Henfynydd. 

A man was fishing on the stream, 
coming up the water towards the 
bridge. As he neared me I recog- 
nised Erlanger. He came to me on 
the bridge, and sat down beside 
me on the parapet. He had a 
couple of dozen of little trout in 
his basket. 

‘ There’s little skelping creatures,’ 
he said; ‘but they eat nice, too, 
fried-up crisp.’ 

He pulled out a cigar-case, and, 
offering me a Manilla, he began to 
smoke. 

* You like a pipe best, do you? 
Well, now, pipes are meant for 
leisure men, students and s0 on; 
there's too much machinery about 
pipes; your pouch and your case, 
and your wire for poking it up, and 
your stopper for ramming it down. 
I took to these Manillas out in 
India, and I haven’t smoked any- 
thing else since.’ 

To sit on a bridge crossing a 
sparkling stream, on a bright May 
moruing, smoking a pipe, with a 
companion who is smoking a good 
cigar, comes as near to supreme 
enjoyment as a man can well attain 
on this side of the silent stream. 

The man who smokes the cigar 
misses the subtle perfume, the 
divine aroma, and his joy is not 
perfect. 

Amongst the hidden uses of 
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things, I once thought I had dis- 
covered in the luxury and vanity, in 
the pomp and pride of the world, a 
compensating aroma for humble 
noses. But the weeds are so rank. 

* What do you think of our mine ?’ 

* Well, it looks well; but a mine’s 
like a horse: you must back’it at a 
long price, and can’t expect to win 
every time. But if I had got some 
throw-away money I’d just as soou 
put it in that as in anything else. 
Have you got anything in it? 

‘Only a hundred pounds in 
shares.’ 

‘ Ah, that will be nothing to you: 
you won't miss it if you lose.’ 

‘I should miss it, thongh ; except 
that and what my dad can spare me, 
I haven't got a rap.’ 

Erlanger drew in a great mouth- 
ful of smoke and blew it forth 
through mouth and nostrils in a 
mighty cloud. 

‘I'd sell if I were you: what's 
the price now ?” 

‘Our 2’. paid shares wero at 2 
premium last night at the Eagle.’ 

* I'll buy the half of them at that 
price. Twenty-five shares at 4/. : is 
it a deal ?” 

I thought for a moment. A 
hundred pounds in hard cash in 
my hands, who had never had even 
a five-pound note to call my own: 
and yet these Americans were so 
sharp. I looked at my companion : 
there was a kindly twinkle in his 
eye which determined me. 

*T’'ll sell.’ 

Erlanger took out of his breast- 
pocket a roll of notes, and picked 
out ten crisp new Bank of England 
ten-pounders, and handed them to 
me. We walked back to the hotel 
to breakfast. I mentioned to one 
or two of my friends that Erlanger 
had been buying of me at 4/., and I 
heard afterwards the report sent the 
shares up another 10s., and that 
then Erlanger sold a little parcel 
of five and twenty, just to put him 
in ready cash, he said. 

m2 
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The Dolgarreg Mine was about 
eight miles from Llancarreg. The 
four-horse coach which ran between 
Liancarreg and Caergwyn passed 
within two miles of it, and I had 
arranged to go by that conveyance 
which started at 10 a.m., whilst the 
directots and a few local share- 
holders had chartered a vehicle for 
themselves, and were coming on at 
a later hour. It was early in the 
year, the stream of tourists had not 
set in, and I was the only passenger 
on the coach. Toa man who had 
just emerged from the flats of East 
Anglia, I can’t imagine a more com- 
plete enjoyment than the coach- 
drive of the night before and the 
one I was now taking. Passing 
over the bridge on which I had 
rested in the early morning, the 
road skirted the north side of the 
valley, till it debouched upon a 
triangular plain formed by the 
junction of two rivers. Here it took 
a sudden turn to the right, and, 
ascending the bank of the larger 
river, crossed it higher up on a grey- 
stone bridge. Then, bearing sharply 
to the left, it followed the course of 
the united rivers, now rapidly broad- 
ening into an estuary. The road 
did not run upon the alluvial plain, 
but was terraced out of the over- 
hanging rocks, which closely hemmed 
in the river-bed and the strip of 
water meadows which enclosed it, 
and ever and again it quitted the 
valley, taking to some parallel 
ravice, the disused bed of countless 
centuries ago. As we neared the 
sea and felt the soft western breeze, 
the road ran along the very edge of 
the river-tide some fifty feet below. 
The tide was nearly at its fall, just 
rippled here and there by the wind ; 
but in the sheltered bays from which 
the rocks rose precipitously, the hills 
towering above, the rocks and hills 
were mirrored in the tranquil hosom 
of this fairy lake. For Jake it 
seemed, its outlet hid in the sudden 
turn it took, some two miles away, 
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the hills wrapping it up on every 
side. 

I don’t think the scenery much 
impressed the merry little Englieh- 
man who drove the coach: flicking 
at the chaffinches with his whip, as 
they darted amongst the bushes, 
trying to npset an old man’s wheel- 
barrow with the near hind wheel, 
double-thonging an unfortunate 
Cambrian who wasn’t sufficiently 
spry in getting his waggon out of 
the way, he at length engaged in a 
wordy war with his horsekeeper, who 
sat behind, his arms folded, moody 
and sullen. 

*‘Tombach, you old regue, you 
were druvk last night.’ 

Tom grinned faintly, but couldn’t 
gainsay it. 

‘Would you believe it, sir? — 
turning to me—‘I found the tipsy 
old wretch lying dead drunk on the 
floor of the stable?’ 

* No, indeed, Mis Morton: you big 
liar, how dare you take poor man’s 
character away ?’ 

* What!’ shouted the coachman ; 
‘do you mean to tell me I didn't 
find you on the stable floor?’ 

‘No, Mis Morton; it’s a lie, in- 
deed it is; I was in a stall amorg 
the straw quite tidy and comfoit- 
able.’ Here the coach gave a lurch, 
and Taffy had to hang on by his 
toes and nails, our facetious coach- 
man having, in rounding a corner. 
of malice prepenre edged the hind 
wheel over a big stone, and, the 
coach being light, it gave a tre- 
mendous kick, and nearly pitched 
the Celt into the middle of a heap 
of sharp loose stones. Tombach 
swore straight on end in good round 
English for five minutes. We excel 
in blasphemy, we English, and all 
races we come in contact with find 
our oaths more expressive than 
their own. The coachman laughed 
till he cried, and nearly upset the 
coach in his transports: recovering, 
he pulled sharp up by a one-arch 
bridge which spanned a mountain 
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torrent, now turbid and white with 
powdered quartz. 

‘This way to the gold mine, sir; 
that path to the right, and straight 
up to the top of the mountain. 
Thankee, sir; good-day.’ And 
away went the coach, leaving me 
at the foot of Moel Vammer. 

It was a stiff climb up the side of 
the ravine till I reached the secluded 
cewm, where the stream, which had 
been descending in a series of leaps, 


took a more placid course. Along 
the slope of this cwm the path- 
way ran, till taking another sharp 
turn upwards it lost itself on the 
bluff breast of the Vammer. 

But I saw my destination, for, 
perched up on a shoulder of the 
mountain, I spied a cluster of huts 
and the outline of a big wheel; I 
heard, too, the muffled beat of the 
stamps, and the sharp clink of the 
miner’s pick. 


(To be continued.) 





YES OR NO? 


T is the morn of Valentine, 
The breakfast-cups are set, 
And round the snowy tablecloth 


A merry group are met, 

With pleasant jest and laughter, 
Discussing tea and toast ; 

When, hark! a knock announces 
The arrival of the Post. 

Plenty for Cousin Charlie, 
And others great and small, 

But only one for Ellen, 
The tiniest of them all. 

Outside, all fringe and lacework, 
Within, a single line— 

‘ Your heart will tell you who it is 
That sends this Valentine.’ 

I could not see her clearly, 
Her face was somehow hid; 

But she said she ‘ didn’t know the hand.’ 
I wonder if she did? 


It's ten o'clock, and Ellen 
Is dressing for the ball, 
All satin, lace, and muslin, 
Jewels, and Cashmere shawl. 
And now she is entwining 
A camellia in her hair, 
When pit-a-pat two little fect 
Come dancin: up the stair. 





Yes or No? 


‘O Ellie—Sister Ellie! 
This basket’s come for you; 
And I know it’s something pretty. 
Let me unpack it—do !’ 
Within a wreath lies nestling 
Red rosebuds, mixed with white, 
And all with violets interlaced ; 
In sooth, a pretty sight. 
Attached—‘ Wear this, dear Ellen, 
That you-know-who may guess, 
Though you would not speak this morning, 
That the answer meant was—“ Yes !”’ 
Fair Ellen shut the basket, 
And turned from red to white. 
‘I’ve half a mind to send it back— 
*T would really serve him right ; 
And yet’ She opened it again, 
And then she closed the lid, 
And thought she wouldn't wear it. 
I wonder if she did? 


A year has passed, and Ellen 
Graces a happy home ; 

And round again in order 
Her wedding-day has come. 


Quoth Ellen to her husband, 
‘Do put your book away, 
And come and see my treasures 
On this, our wedding-day.’ 
Lightly she tripped before him, 
With—‘ Now, sir, follow me!’ 
And led him to her cabinet, 

And bade him turn the key. 
Within are chains and bracelets, 
And pearls and jewels rare, 

A tiny lacework envelope, 
And a lock of curly hair : 

Ia the midst, a little casket, 
She gently raised the lid— 

‘Do you know those roses, Charlie ?’ 
I wonder if he did? 
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ONE NIGHT. 


T had happened twice. When I 
went to my work after each 
service I found that the reed stops 
had been pulled out against my 
express desire; and all my labour 
—as I chose to believe—had 
been wasted. 

Perhaps organ - builders, as a 
rule, are bad-tempered men. I am, 
and I own to itat once. You may 
guess, then, that I was not much 
inclined to rejoice when I heard 
that there was to be an eleven 
o'clock service on the night of 
New Year’s Eve. 

‘You will have the kindness,’ I 
said, sternly, to the beardless little 
schoolmaster who played during 
the absence of the regular organist, 
‘not to use the reed stops.’ ~ 

‘ All right, sir,’ he simpered. 

All right, was it? We should 
see. 
‘It is hard enough,’ I blustered, 
‘to be sent for to such a job at this 
time of year. Idon’t care to have 
to do it half a dozen times instead 
of once—through your obstinacy.’ 

‘ Allright,’ he smiled, once more. 
* But shall you not be at church 

_yourself ? 

‘I think there are various spots 
where I would rather be in the 
middle of a winter night,’ said I, 
turning on my heel. 

But, all the same, my mind was 
made uptogo. It wasa great old 
gloomy church of three aisles, with 
a heavy tower. Very beautiful it 
might have been made with Mr. 
Scott’s assistance; but very gaunt 

and bare and unbeautiful the five 
thousand parishioners of St. Mark’s 
were content to allow it to re- 
main 


The best part of it was the 
organ, a fine old instrument by 
Bernhard Schmidtz, and fit for a 
-cathedral. _ 

Perhaps it was natural that the 


friends of St. Mark should be 
proud of his bells (there not being 
much else in the neighbourhood 
to beget pride at all), but I always 
shuddered when I heard them, and 
hastened to my lodgings (which 
were out of hearing), with my 
teeth on edge, and metaphorical 
wool in my ears. 

Always, I say, until this New 
Year’s Eve, when, as they tuned 
up for the extraordinary midnight 
service, I hastened in the other 
direction, into the very shadow of 
St. Mark’s tower, under the very 
clash of the bells. 

I crept up to the gallery, opened 
the side door of the instrument, 
and (after looking cautiously 
around, to be sure I was alone) 
bolted in with a congratulatory 
chuckle, and shut it all up as 
before. 

* I heard very little of the read- 

ing; what I did hear I did not 
heed; but the playing ?—Yes, I 
did hear that, oh, very distinctly 
indeed ; with a rather painful dis- 
tinctness. 

What with the squeaking of the 
treble stops, and the creaking of 
the bellows, and the buzzing and 
booming of the pedal-pipes, mine 
was anything but an enviable 
situation. 

The canticles and the hymns 
were over at last; but then to my 
great dismay I found that during 
the collection there was to be a 
voluntary. I gleaned no comfort 
even from the pleasant thought 
that they would not bring the 
plate to me. 

The little organist was in his 
element now—at least he seemed 
to think so. In the very vibration 
alone I could feel the evident 
elevation of his spirits. His feet 
danced on the pedals; his fingers 
tripped on the keys; I could see, 
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in imagination, the rolling of his 
conceited little head as he added 
absurd little trills and shakes to 
Rossini’s ‘ Carita.’ 

Presently, as I expected, out 
came the Cremona stop; but, as he 
did not expect, in it went again at 
a touch of mine. Yet actually, in 
the very face of that, out popped 
the Hautboy! In it went in the 
twinkling of an eye, and I could 
distinguish that, for an instant, 
the busy hands quavered uselessly, 
as if in a panic. Then the little 
musician seemed to renew his 
vagaries with a movement of des- 
peration, as if he had summoned 
all his efforts for another trial. 
Rather slowly and cautiously the 
Clarion stop was drawn out. Rather 
quickly and incautiously it was 
pulled in again ! 

The notes ceased suddenly. A 
very extraordinary silence fell on 
the church, and I chuckled in my 
packing-case over the novel and 
abrupt termination of ‘ La Carita ’ 
in the middle of a bar. 

The sermon was over, but no 
voluntary was forthcoming. Aha! 
he was afraid of the haunted in- 
strument. ; 

Presently I should hear him 
lock the organ; then I would rush 
out upon him like an accusing 
spirit. How he should cower and 
quake! 

The singers straggled down from 
the gallery, but there was no sound 
or movement in the organ-loft. 
He must have gone to speak to 
some one. What a long time he 
was! There was not a step to be 
heard now in all the church. What 
had he to gossip about while he 
left his organ open? I grew im- 
patient; I would come out and 
meet him on his return. 

Perhaps, after all, he was there 
in the silence, staring at his music ; 
thinking how, next time he played, 
he would improve Handel, or en- 
liven Bach. 


One Night. 


I crept into the outer world, 
rather glad to leave my cramped 
position. 

Ah! What was this? Dark- 
ness !—a heavy, damp, unearthly 
darkness. 

The rascal! sneaking away and’ 
leaving the organ open in this 
way. 

The arrant little coward! Had 
he crept off because he was afraid 
of the supernatural agency which 
had pushed back the stops? for I 
never guessed that he could have 
forgotten; I, who nearly always 
had some organ or other upon my 
mind. I closed it first carefully, 
then I began to think about my- 
self, partly because various bruises 
forced themselves on my attention, 
partly because there seemed to be 
nothing else to think about. 

It was almost a mile along the 
gallery! Then the steps; I might 
have been going down the monu- 
ment staircase for the time it took 
me! But at last I felt out the 
door, with a large blue elevation 
in the middle of my forehead, and 
the dust of ages in each palm. 
Locked! bolted! ruthlessly barred 
between me and my genial fellow- 
creatures ; between my dark prison 
and the warmth and light of the 
homes without. 

I kicked and shouted, but there 
was no answer except the wind 
sweeping by, shaking the glass m 
the old casements above me. I 
looked round helplessly—I mean 
I turned my head round most 
helplessly, feeling the darkness 
like a dreadful, tangible thing. 
Then despairingly I gave a louder 
shriek than ever. How weirdly it 
echoed up the aisles and vibrated 
in the organ-pipes like a crowd of” 
ghostly, mocking answers! But 
it brought no other answer, and I 
knew then that it was useless to- 
hope for help from without. What 
should Ido? I felt so sick and 
giddy that I sat down upon a 
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bench against which I had stum- 
bled near the door, and tried to 
steady my mind to the inevitable 
night in this dreadful cold and 
darkness. I knew I was not a 
coward ; I knew there was little 
of the superstitious in my nature ; 
I could face darkness and loneli- 
ness perhaps better than many a 
bigger man; but what a cheerless, 
comfortless night this would be! 
What a beginning of a new year! 
What would they think at my 
lodgings ? would they send out and 
seek me? They might even guess, 
and send here. What a laugh I 
would have overthis! That little 
organ-playing rascal would try, 
perhaps, to laugh at me for this 
unexpected sequel to my plot; but 
that would not matter much, I 
could soon quench him. What 
was that? Only the wind again; 
how it had risen, and how those 
blessed windows creaked, and 
shook, and chattered! Why could 
not they repair the windows? It 
would be a good deal more sensible 
than spending so much on the 
organ. Especially since the last 
organist left (and he was an organ- 
ist), and left no respectable player 
in the parish to take his place. 
Where was the pulpit? Oh, it 
must be over there, straight oppo- 
site me. Could I not make believe 
very much, like the little Mar- 
chioness, and see it lighted up, 
and hear a gentle, grey-haired old 
man preaching tome? Not a bit 
of it. I’ll defy a man, sitting alone 
in an empty, vault-like place at 
midnight—the wind swaying and 
groaning and shrieking all round 
it—to fancy s pleasant lighted 
church full of cheerful listeners, 
and a genial old man telling them, 
in a kindly, friendly way, how to 
make themselves happy for ever. 
Yes, just as I will defy you, at 
your warm, bright: firesides, or in 
your sunny gardens, to fancy me 
groping in this heavy darkness— 
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knowing I was shut out from’ all 
my natural world, until that world 
should choose, for its own purpose, 
to summon me. They would open 
the church in the morning for me 
to go on with the organ. Ah! it 
would be indeed for me. 

Was it one o’clock yet, I won- 
dered. Why, all the town would 
be in bed by this time, those who- 
had been at church could almost 
be snug in bed now. Even that 
mean little sneak, who had ruined 
the Carita, and wanted to ruin the 
organ, even he was probably asleep 
by this time, and I had never 
frightened nor fought him. It was 
almost more than human patience 
could stand. Did that ridiculous: 
wind want to come in too, that it 
rattled the windows in that fiendish 
manner? Well, it could not goon 
long, I should think, at that pace. 
What wasthat? The whole build- 
ing was shaking. No wind that. 
No, only the reverberation of the 
great clock bell. One! What a 
gloomy note it was, how different to- 
the sound, twelve hours ago, when E 
had left my work in pleasant anti- 
cipation of the dainty little hot 
dinner I had ordered. It had a 
cheery sound then, now it rolled 
sullenly and despondingly through 
the tower. How many people, or: 
rather how few, would be awake 
to hear it! Ah! asudden thought 
struck me; fool, never to have 
imagined it before. If I rang the 
bells, or even tolled one bell, it 
would surely summon somebody 
who could open the door to me. I 
could try, at any rate; it should 
not be my fault if I spent the 
wretched night that loomed before 
me. How long would it take me 
to reach the belfry? I knew how 
to find it in daylight, but now? 
Well, I might find it now; I would 
grope until I did, at any rate. 

Feeling along the sides of the 
high old pews, I went on until I 
reached the wall, along which 
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and tottered; in the next, with one 
mad effort, I seized the bell-rope, 
raised my feet from the ground, 
and hung my weight upon my 
hands; and, as the one solemn note 
boomed out, my head swam round, 
my fingers slid down the rope, 
and I fell backwards, senseless on 
the ground. 

Neither a shock nor a friendly 
voice called me back to conscious- 
ness ; I awoke in a cold shiver, to 
the horror and the darkness of 
which I had been for a time un- 
conscious. I sat up, opening my 
eyes wearily, for the intense dark- 
ness literally seemed to weigh 
down my eyelids, and it all came 
slowly back upon me almost with 
a twofold horror. 

Whattime wouldit be now? How 
long had I been in this double dark- 
ness? Ah! listen, the great clock 
bell shook and trembled through 
the tower. One. Two. Only two! 


If the night were to be spent here, 
and each hour were to be like this, 
my hair would be grey before day- 


light. Two o’clock! how snugly 
every one was sleeping now, and 
how unthinking of the one miser- 
able man in the tower! How little 
I should be thinking of anything 
so ghostly if I were comfortably 
between my own sheets now! Those 
things do not trouble one much 
until they visit one with a terrible 
personality like this. Even this 
raving, maddening wind would 
hardly keep me awake on ordinary 
nights, yet how impossible here to 
fancy sleeping through it. There! 
was not that like a dozen demons 
shrieking for entrance at those 
little shivering casements ? 

I shall be more grateful always 
for quiet, undisturbed nights after 
this. The length of that hour 
made unbearable the thought of 
the hours to come; I rose pain- 
fully to a sitting posture, held my 
head in my hands, and tried to 
pray. Now that the signal which 


all these efforts had cost me had 
failed, I had not strength for more 
than to wait. I was not much 
accustomed either to wait or to 
pray. Perhaps if I had been, this 
dreary time would not have seemed 
so interminable; perhaps, even, I 
might not have felt so helpless in 
the unknown horror that was 
about me. I thought I would 
repeat one of the canticles, for I 
knew them better than anything 
else ; but somehow they died away 
in wandering, wondering thoughts, 
more accordant with the fierce 
gusts that dashed against the tower, 
than with the simple, musical 
words I tried to say. Ah! what 
was that distant sound? The turn- 
ing of a heavy grating lock far 
away. It was quite a faint sound 
against it reached me, yet I could 
distinguish it so readily, so eagerly, 
with quickening pulses, and with 
a strange hot flame rushing to my 
cheeks in the darkness. 

Steps along the church floor 
below. So intensely I was listen- 
ing—with such painful, strained 
attention—that I believe I could 
have counted them; though now 
from the same spot I feel sure I 
could hardly hear steps, however 
heavy. Yes, up the belfry stairs 
they came, and now a streak of 
yellow light crossed the belfry 
from wall to wall. My eyes— 
wide open and almost burning 
with eagerness—strained into the 
dark corners, waiting and ready 
for what the light should reveal 
there. I never looked who was 
coming through the door; all 
thought of my release now seemed 
swallowed up in the hungry desire 
to see what had been with me in 
the darkness. The fitful light 
from two lanterns danced up and 
down the gloomy place, but I had 
seen nothing. Voices began talk- 
ing in low tones; then, though 
my aching eyes never turned from 
their search, I listened. ‘I guess 
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we find him just as we left him, 
eh? I heard, in a man’s amused 
whisper; ‘I expect no other, the 
drunken rascal; and yet I could 
almost have sworn I heard the 
bell.’ With a sudden flash of the 
lanterns on the wall close to where 
I sat came a little laugh. In all 
my life no laugh ever sounded like 
that to me. Was it a relief, or 
was it the last touch of the un- 
naturalness that surrounded me? 
I shivered as if it ran through me 
with the wild answering laugh of 
the wind outside. With a sigken- 
ing fear that consciousness was 
leaving me once more, and that if 
it did they might not find me, I 
pulled myself up by the bell; and 
as it rang its weird note the light 
of a lantern was thrown upon me 
standing there—a strange figure 
to meet any human gaze, with 
the fixed stare in my eyes. I 
heard a queer kind of cry from 
some one; one lantern fell and 


was smashed to atoms; I heard 
feet running to the door; but I 
felt too a strong arm round me; I 
heard a man’s rough voice—than 
which no other voice, though, ever 


sounded sweeter in my ears— 
telling me it was ‘all right.’ Then 
once more all around me was lost 
in mental darkness. 

I awoke on the settle in a small 
firelit kitchen where two or three 
men sat round the fire silently. 
When they saw that I was watch- 
ing them, one said—and I re- 
cognized the kindly voice—‘ Are 
you feeling all right again, sir? 
the cold gave you a shock up 
there.’ I rose and sat among 
them, half bewildered still, and 
tried to warm my hands, which 
were of a pale green colour. 

‘ Did you hear me toll the bell ?” 
I asked. 

‘Yes, sir, surely; and these 
burly comrades of mine thought 
you was a sperit, and took to their 
heels; as if sperits was any more 
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likely to be up there than in this 
very kitchen—less likely I should 
think, considering all things.’ 

What should I do? Should I 
tell them what I knew, or must 
the horrible secret live and die 
with me? 

‘You didn’t happen to see no 
sperits yerself now, sir, I spose ” 
he said; and I actually think I 
saw the fellow wink. 

‘I saw—at least I felt—some- 
thing.’ I faltered, trying to look 
at them all as if it were just what 
I had expected to do. 

‘Did ye now? Would ye mind, 
sir, just giving us yer experience ? 
a ghost story is just the thing for 
this time of the morning, with 
that pleasant little breeze a blow- 
ing outside and shivering all the 
winders in its frolic.’ 

But I could not tell them; not 
that it seemed unnatural and 
dreamlike in the warm glow and 
companionship, but because it was 
such a certainty that I dreaded to 
bring the ghastly reality among 
them. 

‘Did you see anything? I 
asked, simply to gain a little time. 

The laugh was general. 

‘In course we did, sir, we saw 
what we went for to see, and that 
was Topin’ Jerry.’ 

‘What on earth is 
Jerry ?’ 

* You may well say “ what,” sir, 
for at this blessed minit he don’t 
look ’uman enough for to speak of 
as a “who.” Topin’ Jerry, sir, 
is the topingest rascal in all the 
parish, and, moreover besides, he’s 
one of St. Mark’s ringers, the 
drunkest and disorderlyest fellow 
as ever pulled a rope.’ 

* Yes, yes, I see, and he was in 
the belfry last night ?” 

‘ Well, I'll tell you how it was, 
sir, and how he did come to be 
there a letting in the new year in 
a new way. He’s been so often a 
few over the score lately that 
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though we wouldn’t any of us 
peach on him, we can’t ’elp jest 
wishing the parson would ketch 
him at it. He came to ring in 
the Christmas last week in sech a 
state as we were all ashamed on, 
and to cap it up he brought a 
bottle with him to renoo his failing 
strength. In course he couldn’t 
ring, he could only set himself 
into a corner agin the wall and 
sleep. So we told him if he did 
it agin we would hang him then 
and there. He was fuddling away 
yesterday evenin’, forgettin’ the 
late service—it surely was rather 
late, ye see sir, for a man as is 
fond of a few cups social in a 
evenin’—so we knew what was 


comin’, and another fellow (him 
by you, sir) came to ring instead, 
and we took a rope. Sure enough 
in comes Topin’ Jerry with his 
chin down in his shirt collar, and 
his legs looking like somebody else’s; 
out come the bottle, and we let him 


have his swing at it; then, when 
we was comin’ down, we tied him 
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to two staples in the wall, straight 
up on his feet agin it, with the 
intention of showin’ him, when he 
waked soberer, that there he was, 
hanged by the neck till he was 
dead. While I brought you here, 
sir, these here comrades of mine 
witnessed the jolliest sight. Topin’ 
Jerry woke hisself gradwelly, and 
twisted and groaned hisself into 
blue convulsions, while they was 
hid, with the lantern dark. And 
he shrieked out that he wouldn’t 
never do it agin, if he could be 
forgiven this wunst, all to nobody, 
sir, but the sperits as he thought 
was there. They'll tell ye all that 
joke, sir.’ 

So they did, jovial, hearty 
fellows as they were, and every 
ringer in the parish drank my 
health that night in hot and 
strong. Every ringer, at least, 
except Toping Jerry, whom I have 
never seen since—I mean whom I 
have never seen at all, only felt. 


Mark HARDCASTLE. 





A VALENTINE, 


By THE LATE CHARLES DICKENS. 


N these abrupt days, when to 
be laconic is almost a virtue— 
when the Postmaster-General, with 
his halfpenny ‘card,’ has levelled 
a deadly blow at courtesies and 
ceremonies in the manner of ad- 
dressing our fellow-creatures — 
there occurs to my mind a cer- 
tain terse and laconic Valentine 
that was sent, ‘by permission of 
Charles Dickens,’ from one Barkis, 
a carrier, to Peggotty, a fisherman’s 
daughter. 

It is now many years ago, when 
one Sunday-morning I went by 
appointment to see the great no- 
velist at his house near Tavistock 
Square. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe ‘ Charles Dickens at Home’ 
(it has been done often, and not 


always in the best taste), nor could 
I if I would, remember very easily, 
at this distance of time, many little 
details which would now be con- 
sidered interesting. In those days, 
‘ interviewing ’ was scarcely in 
fashion in England, and we did 
not take special note of the pattern 
of a carpet, the cut of a coat, or 
the shape of an inkstand, when 
visiting a great man’s house. But 
now, when Barnaby’s raven is sold 
at a public auction, ‘by order of 
his -executors,’ and a picture of 
Charles Dickens’ study, as he left 
it, is in every household, one feels 
that there is less need for reserve, 
and that any incident connected 
with the novelist is considered to 
be worth recording. 

We conversed that 
many matters, amongst others, on 
money investments; and I re- 
member well his reply to a ques- 
tion from one of our party, as 
to taking shares in some new 
undertaking. ‘ You see,’ he said, 
‘my only capital is my head, 
which is already invested, and 
some seven or eight children who 
are not!’ The prevailing topic 
everywhere, at that time, was the 
burning of the ‘Amazon’ at sea 
(the loss of five hundred lives was 
felt more keenly then, than in 
these days of deliberate and 
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methodical slaughter); and I re- 
member how affectingly Dickens 
spoke of the young bride and 
bridegroom standing at the prow, 
going down together in their 
‘ marriage of fire.’ 

But I am digressing from my 
purpose in writing these lines, 
which was to put on record a 
design for a Valentine that was 
then and there decided upon, 
as a change from the popular 
missive of domestic life, whether 
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flowery, poetic, or abusive. It was 
agreed that the simple expression 
of Barkis’ love, as rudely chalked 
upon his cart, was admirably , 
adapted to the requirements of 
the fourteenth of February, and 
thus it was printed at the time. 

Whether it was ever widely 
circulated in the form below, I 
cannot say, but so it was decided 
and approved of by the late Charles 
Dickens, to be used on Saint 
Valentine’s day. 
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LADIES’ TRAVELS." 


have lately been examining 

several volumes of travel 
that have recently been written by 
ladies. With their quick intelli- 
gence, fine sympathies, and accu- 
rate observation, ladies make ad- 
mirable travellers and writers of 
travel. Sometimes, indeed, the 
soul is too mighty for the fair 
feeble frame; they succumb to 
fatigue, though vowed to heroism, 
and with every desire to rough it 
they are disappointed if they can- 
not have things nice. Still they 
all travel in a way in which their 
mothers never travelled before 
them; and although we miss 
breadth and insight, we own that 
they have in a rare degree a faculty 
of observation and a faculty of ex- 
pression; they are inferior tono tra- 
vellers of a coarser kind. We will 
take up three works of ladies’ travel, 
the most interesting of their kind 
which have fallen of late in our 
way, and each with a very distinc- 
tive character of its own. The 
first is a book on ‘Fair France,’ 
the subject of subjects, which pos- 
sesses an absorbing interest for us 
all just now. The second is a 
vivid daguerreotype of colonial 
life, and the writer of the third is 
a second Ida Pfeiffer, for she has 
been at the Antipodes, and has 
travelled all round the world. 

The title is an interesting title, 
and the authoress is an interest- 
ing authoress, and that is the rea- 
son why we speak of ‘ Fair France.’ 
But, in sober truth, we hardly see 
why such a book should have been 
written, and, most of all, why the 

* ‘Fair France. Impressions of a 
Traveller.” By the author of ‘ John 
Halifax.’ Hurst and Blackett. 

* Station Life in New Zealand.’ By 
Lady Barker. Macmillan. 

*The Anti and Round the World.” 
By Alice Frere (Mrs. G. Clarke). 
Hatchards. 
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accomplished authoress of ‘ John 
Halifax’ should have written it. 
She has been to Paris, and pottered 
about France a little; she is igno- 
rant of very munch, and what she 
knows she knows only in a thin, 
superficial way; tells us of the 
most trite subjects with an affected 
air of originality which is tire- 
some. The book must be intole- 
rable to any of that enormous 
class of people in this country who 
really know France very well. The 
reflections are of the crudest kind, 
and there is an utter absence of any 
evidence of critical acquaintance 
with French history and literature. 
For instance, she examines the 
famous Bayeux tapestry appa- 
rently without an idea that it is 
one of the most authentic docu- 
ments of all history, and almost 
every stitch has its significance. 
Having discharged our ungracious 
critical function, we haste to say 
that the book is clear and honest ; 
and as there are people who like 
to read about places which they 
have visited, and other people who 
like to read about places which 
they have not visited, she will 
probably secure an audience be- 
tween these two exhaustive classes. 

For our part, we hold the theory 
that it is impossible to read any 
book whatever without alighting 
upon some point of interest. This 
hopeful notion has given us cou- 
rage under much weariful toil in 
readingmany books. There arejust 
two points in the present one which 
we have noted as possessing an in- 
terest in reference to contemporary 
events. The authoress had the good 
fortune to meet in a railway car- 
riage with a highly-cultured and 
intellectual priest—such is not 
the general character of the priests 
whom one meets with in France. 
Louis Napoleon was at the time 
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seriously ill, and one of the party 
put the question, whether, in case 
of his death, there was any chance 
of a republic. The passage is 
interesting just now: ‘The 
Frenchman looked over his shoul- 
der with that instinctive move- 
ment of his countrymen when 
talking politics, as if there were a 
gendarme behind ; and then recog- 
nizing that we were all Britons, 
risked an opinion. “ A republic is 
not improbable, at least not impos- 
sible; but even if established, it 
will not last long. Nothing with 
us now ever does last long. We 
French of to-day have ceased to 
be politicians. We are artists, 
authors, musicians, men of the 
world, men of pleasure. No, we 
are not men at all; we are mere 
children (nous sommes enfants), 
and, like children, we think of 
nothing but amusing ourselves. 
La politique is only a memory be- 
longing to the past generation.” ’ 
The authoress does not care for 
the life of cities, but seems pas- 
sionately fond of the country. 
She went down to see Mont Michel, 
but being knocked up by her ex- 
ertions, she did not visit ‘the 
grand basilica of Michael the 
Archangel’ (as described by an- 
other author), ‘ with its lofty towers 
of sculptured stone, and the image 
of its patron saint turning to- 
wards the western sun a fiery 
cross of gold.’ But she takes a 
great interest in the French pea- 
sant, and her many pages about 
them possess kindness and inte- 
rest. We hope, however, that she 
is more accurate about the Nor- 
man and Breton farmer than she 
is about the English farmer. She 
considers that the majority of 
English farmers get drunk on 
market days, which is simply 
libellous. The French peasant 
is highly important just now. 
He is the raw material out of 
which the future France is to be 


manufactured. Sober, frugal, 


hard-working, stolid, he has a 
full share of whatever morality or 
religion may be leftin France. Still, 
we hardly think that he is likely to 
arise up in armies as the Republi- 
can leaders stamp their feet. He 


is adscriptus glebe, fastened to his 
plot of land, ever bound in with 
narrowing, sordid cares, needing a 
sort of manumission almost as 
much as did the Russian serf, and 
likely to be shaped and developed 
into something by the war. The 
authoress looks at him pictorially, 
and not politically. The Empire 
reposed on the peasants, On what 
now are the poor peasants to re- 
pose ? 

A genuine and able book about 
New Zealand is that written by 
Lady Barker. She reminds us 
very much of the ‘Tales of the 
Colonies’ of early years, with 
the great advantage, however, 
that hers is a _ true story. 
She did not go into the wilder- 
ness in pursuance of any mere 
esthetic or poetical idea, but with 
the dominant idea of working 
hard as a_ settler’s wife, and 
creating a home in the wilderness. 
There is obviously more behind 
the curtain than she lets us see, 
but her narrative is full of inte- 
rest. She took culture, cheerful- 
ness, and cleverness into her sheep- 
walk, and ‘the desert blossomed 
as the rose.’ We know of no book 
that we would more cordially re- 
commend to any intending emi- 
grant, particularly when he gets 
downhearted, than Lady Barker’s 
lively little book, which, through 
all its liveliness, has an under- 
current of deep, serious thought. 
The misfortune, in an economic 
and literary point of view, is that 
the lady’s husband—shall we call 
him Sir Frederick or my Lord 
Barker ?—moved off in the course 
of a few years, having apparently 
dropped into something good else- 
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where. We are not, therefore, able 
to judge of the nature and value 
of his experiments. We will say 
for him, however, that his verses 
inserted in this volume abundantly 
show that he possesses a distinct 
poetic faculty. Lady Barker 
seems to have treated her resi- 
dence in New Zealand as a pro- 
longed merry picnic. She had a 
tussle with a wild boar, her only 
weapon being a stone, and came 
off not ingloriously. She slept 
all night on a mountain that she 
might see a fine sunrise. She 
went on exploring expeditions, 
and started a hermit in his lair, a 
kind of being who, we thought, 
had disappeared since the times 
of Goldsmith and Fielding. Nor 
was she without serious perils. 
We have an account, eminently 
vivid and very amusing, of a most 
awful snow-storm, which half 
ruined the farm, and nearly de- 
stroyed those who occupied it. The 
account is amusing in the retro- 
spect and in the way it is told; 
but if you realize it, the picture is 
one of lively horror. The hus- 
band was away from home, and it 
happened to be just te moment 
when the old stores were ex- 
hausted, and the new not arrived; 
the very moment, too, when, 
through an accident, some manly 
appetites were added to the little 
community. The great risk was 
starvation, and the poorservant girls 
went to bed that they ‘might die 
warm,’ only wondering when their 
bodies would be discovered. A 
bit of cast-away bacon was happily 
found ; the gentlemen dug through 
many feet of snow and found a 
live pig in a place of shelter, and 
they burnt a gate for firewood, and 
so managed to exist tiil the wea- 
ther changed. The servant griev- 
ance exists in great force in New 
Zealand ; the wages are enormous, 
but men and maids certain!y seem 
to work hard for them. Lady 


Barker was very good, and esta- 
blished a Sunday service for all 
the outlying farm settlements. It 
must have been a very picturesque 
sight to see the men coming on 
horseback with their dogs on the 
Sunday afternoon. She fully shows 
us the favourable side of colonial 
life, but she admits that the in- 
tellectual tone is narrow and nar- 
rowing, and that the people are too 
fond of their small gains; but we 
do not think that these faults can 
be at all worse than in the corre- 
sponding class of society at home. 

But of all our travelling ladies, 
there is none whom we prefer to 
Mrs. Godfrey Clarke. She quite 
dwarfs the colonial experience of 
Lady Barker, and the petty pro- 
vincial French experiences of 
Mrs. Craig. She simply ‘did’ the 
world. Travelling as the daughter 
of Sir Bartle Frere, she had every 
help in ‘doing’ it. She visited 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, and California. The 
work is quite as good in its way as 
Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘Greater Bri- 
tain;’ she has a less amount of 
politics and far-sighted specula- 
tion, but she has quite as much 
good sense and good taste; per- 
haps more. In her title-page she 
does not even mention places 
which would have made the for- 
tune of professional writers of 
travel. She writes a very pleasant 
style, without a touch of that dif- 
fuseness which critics ungallantly 
attribute to ladies. In fact, it is 
impossible within our slight limits 
to make even the slightest analysis 
of its crowded contents. 

But we must allow ourselves a 
brief glance at the final American 
section of the work. In Cali- 
fornia, of course, she went to see 
the grove of gigantic trees, which 
we call the Wellingtoneas, but 
which jealous Americans call the 
Washingtoneas: arborists have 
now adopted the neutral name of 

u2 
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‘ Sequoia gigantea.’ Chicagostruck 
her wonderfully as the growth of 
a single generation, but she could 
not quite agree with the Chicageese, 
who considered it as fine as 
London. Sailing down the Mis- 
sissippi, she gives the kind of sad 
evidence, so uniform in its tenor, 
which we constantly receive re- 
specting the condition of the 
South. By many a once-smiling 
homestead she saw ‘the gardens 
neglected, the oranges falling off 
the trees.’ 

She gives us a striking view of 
the horrors of war, and helps us to 
understand how its indirect hor- 
rors are the greatest and the most 
permanent. The negro who made 
a good servant proves a bad mas- 
ter, and the former master is 
ruined. She went to the Mam- 
moth Cave and saw the eyeless 
fish. The experiment of treating 
consumptive patients there is a 
failure; but young ladies, who 
would not walk two miles above 


ground, will scramble for eighteen 
in the cave, and dance afterwards. 
The air is very pure and the tem- 


perature pleasant. Like all visi- 
tors of culture, she intensely ap- 
preciated a visit to Boston. ‘We 
had the great pleasure here of 
making Mr. Longfellow’s acquaint- 
ance. He was familiar with our 
names, being an admirer of the 
works of my great-uncle, Hook- 
ham Frere; and certainly nothing 
could be less stranger-like than 
our brief intercourse. Mr. Long- 
fellow lives in the house which 
was General Washington’s head- 
quarters before the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill—a house well fitted, 
from appearance and association, 
to be the residence of a poet. 
It is like an old English manor- 


grant with the blossom of an 

orange. ‘We had also the 

pleasure of meeting Professor 

Agassiz, Mr. Lowell, and many 

other celebrated and learned 

men.’ 

We must take one or two of her 
most racy stories. On one occa- 
sion Sir Bartle Frere had a dis- 
tinct fall in life. He had gone 
to the post-office to book a place. 
‘The clerk in the office, looking 
out of the window, said to my 
father, “ Oh, here comes the gentle- 
man who'll drive you; you can 
speak to him.” When the “gen- 
tleman” came in, the clerk 
turned to him, “Look here! this. 
is the chap I was speaking to you 
about, who wants to be taken up 
at So-and-so.” A gentleman, find- 
ing at the “washroom” of a car a 
towel not of the most snowy kind, 
asked for another. The negro 
attendant answered, “ Wal, that 
there towel’s been hanging there 
for the last six months, and you're 
the first gentleman as has com- 
plained of it.” Chicago stands on 
a plain which extends on all sides. 
Sir Bartle said, “There’s not 
much high land, I suppose, to be 
seen on this road.” The answer 
was, “Wal—yes, indeed, there’s 
some that lets for as much as 
one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre.”’ 

The book deserves the widest 
appreciation it can receive. The 
name of the authoress will rank 
not unworthily with that of Hook- 

> ham Frere and Sir Bartle Frere. 
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LOVE'S TELEGRAM, 


An electrifying message, 64., by post for 7 stamps. 


CUPID’S POST CARD. 


A caress from one smitten in the side, 64., by post 7 stamps, 


LOVE'S VISIONS, 


Ora Peep ute the Fature. A series of six beautiful | allegorical 
u bjects in colors, designed by S. Rusen 

FIRST Love. LOVE IN ABSENCE, QUST ANT LOVE, 

BLISSFUL LOVE. | LOVE'S MIRROR. LOVES DREAM. 
Price ls, each, by post for 14 stamps. 


THE CHILD’S VALENTINE, 


A pretty foral card, with appropriate verses, 1}; per dozen, 

by post for 4 stamps. 

THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 

A rose opening, 's., by post for 14 stamps, 
THE SHAKESPERIAN VALENTINE, 
Beautifully illuminated, cepeestating six of the principal 
beroines of our Great Bard. 
Price ls. each, by post 14 stamps. 


f'A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN,” 
A SERIES OF LOVELY FEMALE H&ADS, 
Price Is. and 3s. 6d., by post for 14 or 46 stamps, 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD, 


Twelve different figures, exquisitely drawn in colors. 
Price is., by post for l4 stamps 


THE FLORAL VALENTINE. 


Six richly FER ene ceneeen the Language of 
Flowers, with apprupriate verses. 


Price is., by post for 14 stamps. 


A SWEETHEART FOR ONE SHILLING, 
A heart-shaped Sachet in a box, with verses, ls. ; by sample post 
for 14 stamps. 


“UTILE DULCI,” 


An entirely novel Valentine, combining the seful with 4 
» each ome ornament made of Spa-W 
* beautifully painted with allegorical mottoes. 
No, 260, with Breast Pin, Iv: tent (praaeiaseet, Funey 
(Think of me), or ag (icelitg) 3a. 
Wi, with Brooch, ditto, ditto, dit Ss, 6 
262 Brvoch and Ear- -rings, ditto, ditto, ditto. 7. 
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Dimmel’s Perfumed Valentines, 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS VALENTINE. 


Prettily Painted by hand on the Guest moire antique, framed in Silver Lace. Octavo, 2s. 6d., with double 
fly leaf, and verses printed on satin, 3s. 6d. ; Querto, 5a. with double fly leaf, and verses printed on’ satin, 


78. 6d.; by post 4d. and 6d, extra, Quarto, cush’ 


fon shape, set in pearis, 7s. 6d., 15s, and £1 ls, by 


sample post, 4d. extra. 


Rimes GPrfieval W aleniize. 


(Designed by J. Cherét), Highly humorous and original. Price 12., by post for 14 stamps. 
State whether for a Lady or Gentleman. 


LOVE’S OFFERING. 
A rich quilted satin cushion, with painted flowers. 
3/6 and 5/0, by post, 2d. and 4d. extra. 
THE TROPICAL VALENTINE, 
A Humming Bird on a Nest. 
Price 7/6 and 10/6, by post 4d. extra, 


RIMMEL’S CARD VALENTINE, 
Size of an ordinary letter envelope. 64. and 1/0, 
by post for 7 or 14 stamps. 


CUPID’S MAGNET. 

A new heart barometer to indicate the state of the 
feelings. Price Is, by post for 18 stamps. 
THE SACHET VALENTINE. 
Perfumed with different Flowers. Price 6d, and 
1/), by post 2d. extra. 


AFFECTION’S BOUQUET. 
Scented Artificial Flowers, elegantly mounted. 
2/6, 3/6, 5/0, and 7/6, by post 4d. extra’ 


ANIMATED FLOWERS. 
A series of beautiful Female Figures in floral garb. 
1/0, by post for 14 stamps. 


RIMMEL’S COMIO VALENTINE. 


Or Sentiment versus Reality, 6d. and 1/0, by post 
for 7 or 14 stamps. 


FLORA’S KEEPSAKE, 
A pretty Sachet, with a silk centre, painted with 
flowers, Price 1/0 and 1/6, by post 2d. extra. 


St. VALENTINE’S GLOVES. 
A periect imitation of Gloves, with Mottoes inside. 
single, 64.; double, 1/0.; by post 2d. extra. 








ASSORTED ‘PERFUMED VALENTINES, 


AT 64, BY ROST FOR 7 STAMPS. 


Sachet with raised Bouquet. 
Sechet with illuminated Bouquet. 
Sachet with gold border. 


AT 1/0, BY POST 
Figure, silver border. 
Iluminateu Figure. silver border. 
Floral Figure, lacc border. 
Lift-up Bouquet, satin motte. 


AT V/6, BY POST 
Raised re on satin. 
Flower pdinted on rice paper. 
Opening Kose, silver frame. 


AT 2/6, BY POST 
Raised Figure with wreath 

Lift-up raised Cupid, on satin. 

Group of Flowers, satin and silver frame. 
Raised Figure, silver and satin border. 


No, 
98 Bouquet, silver and flower border. 
17 Bouquet, gold border. 

235 Bouquet, goid and gauze border. 


FOR 14 STAMPS, 
101 Sachet with Bouquet. 
107 Suchet with flower painted on silk. 
118 Language of Flowers. 
240 Flower Basket, silver frame, 


FOR 20 STAMPS. 
50 Lift-up Cameo, flower painted on satin. 
108 Sachet with flower painted on silk. 
239 Cupid driving doves, feathered 


FOR 33 STAMPS. 
32 Flower painted on satin, silver frame. 
88 Flower painted on silk, silver frame. 
61 Lift-up Figure and Bouquet, silver frame. 
218 Artificial Flower, silver frame, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Flowers painted on satin, silver border, fly 
leaf, 3/-, by post for 40 stamps. 

Satin ‘Sachet, painted flower and satin 
wr-atn, 3/0, by post for 40 stamps. 

Raised Cupid on satin, with wreath, 3/6, by 
post fur 45 stamps. 

Flower painted on rice paper, 3/6; No. 43 
ditto, larger, 5/0, by post 4d. extra. 





33 Flower painted on rice paper, 8/6; No. 36 
ditto, larger, 5/0 by post 4d. extra. 

215 Lover's Knot and Flower Wreath, painted 
on satin, silver border, 5/0, by post 4d. 
extra. 

211 Golu Coral and Leaves, silver border, large, 
6/0, by post 4d. extra. 
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Hinemel’s Perfumed Valentines. 
RICHLY MOUNTED VALENTINES. 


These Valentines are mounted with silk, chenille, blonde, fcathers, &c., and many of them orna- 
mented with rings, parures, bottles, fans, &c., thus forming a really valaable gift and combining the 
usefal with the agreeable. The following selection out of the many patterns forming the series will 
suffice to enable those who cannot pay 8 personal visit to one of E. Rimma’s Establishments, to send 
their orders, which will be punctually attended to. Number and price to be quoted. 
No, 
201 Flowers Painted on Moire Antique small . 
eo e medium . 
” ” ” . large 
Seented Bouquet of Artificial Flowers . small 
medium 
large 
The mach admired Watteau style, painted ry an eminent Artiste 
forming a Glove Sachet. 
- és larger, forming a Handkerchief Sachet 
Tropical Birds. or ted with p k's feathers . ° ° 
A Lady's or Gentleman's Gold Ring, mounted on Satin Sachet . 
A Spa-wood Parure o ‘ . 
A Double Smelling Bottle 








” ” 


” ” ” ” ” 





lorgnette shape . 
° Chased Top 
Jewelled Top . 
Gold centre . 
” ” ” real Gold Top 
Spangled Silk Fan Glove Sachet ° 
Painted 2° 
Pearlhandled ,, with Painting 
Real Lace ” . ° ” 
2 »  Tichly carved handle,, 
Pearlhandled ,, rich lace or Watteau painting 
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RIMMEL’S MUSICAL VALENTINES. 
These Valentines, by an ingenious mechanism, play as soon as they are opened. 
They are richly decorated, and form a splendid present. 


Morocco case ° ° . ° ° . 
Moire antique case, with painted Sowers e ‘ 


Oe eer ar 


Large 
Large Silk Box, forming Handkerchief Case 
Box ornamented with Ship . ° 
Richly Embroidered Case. 
Rich Case ornamented with « Wattean Metin’ . . . ‘ . 
Lyre-Shaped embroidered Jewel Case : 
Postaes:—For Haif a-Guinea, 1s., for a Guinea, x inne Guinea, Ss. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ As designs, many of them, if not all, are of great excellence "— Art Journal. 

“The embellishments are charming and appropriate."—Morning Post 

“A numerous and diversified choice of the most ingenious designs. —Deily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Rimmel has issued bis anagal ba iget of Perfumed Valentines which deserve all the com- 
mendations that have been bestowed upon them. ”"—London Review. 

* Rimmel's Perfamed Valentines are very tasteful productioas.""—Court Journal. 

“ They form a striking contrast to the trash now retailei in our shops on such a large scale.” 

urchman, 
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Ch 
** Mr. Rimmel’s ideas of the requirements of Cupid's votaries, as evinced in his Valentines, are 
very ingenious and temjting."—Pubdlic Opinion 
wy Mr. Rimmel's productions are real works of art.”—Jllustrated Times. 
*-E egant, free from vulgarity, and sweetly perfamed.”—Press. 
“The beat collec: ion of Valentines that have ever appeared.” —Observer. 
“ Marvels of artistic skill and chaste design.''"—Sunday Times. 
“ The decorations are not less remarkabie for their taste and richness than for their perfect pro- 


priety.”— United Service 
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RIMMEL’S 


Glequnt Hobelties for the Ginter Season. 


RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES FOR THE HANDKEROHIEF. 
THE ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUET. 
IHLANG-IHLANG, THE FLOWER OF FLOWERS (Unona Odoratissima). 
VANDA (A4erides Suaveolens) a Javanese Orchid. 

TEA, COFFEE, WOOD VIOLET, JOCKEY CLUB, and fifty other Sweet Scents. 2s. 6d. each; 
three bottles in a pretty box for 7s. 64, 


Fancy Sl rockers for D inners, Suppers, TS alls, Parties, Xt. 
RIMMEL’S ORACULAR CRACKERS, 


THE NOVELTY OF THE SEASON! 
Each containing a Miniature Bottle of Eau de Cologne and a Rhymed Oracle of Destiny, original and 
humorous. 3/6 per dozen. £2 per gross. 


RIMMEL’S FLORAL CRACKERS, 
Each containing a beautiful scented Flower suitable for the Hair or for the Button Hole, with Mottoes 
illustrating the Language of Flowers. 5/6 per dozen. £3 3/- per gross. 
RIMMEL’S FAN CRACKERS, Each containing an expanding Screen Fan. Price 5/6 per dozen 
RIMMEL’S COSTUME CRACKERS, Each containing a Headdress or other piece of attire, a 
source of endless amusement. 3,6 per dozen. £2 per gross. 
RIMMEL’S:-ROSE WATER CRACKERS, with choice Mottoes from Standard Poets. 2/- per 
dozen. One Guines per gross. 











RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUET FAN, 
(A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS CONTAINING A SCKEEN FAN.) 
Violets, 2/6. Rose-buds, 3/6.. Full-blown Roses, 5/6 and 6/-. Grouped Flowers, 6/6. Camelias, 7/6 


RIMMEL’S FRENCH EDITION OF THE ™ BOOK OF PERFUMES,” 
** Le Livre des Parfums,” with a Preface by Alphonse Karr. 

Large in 8vo, richly _bgund, 400 eng: avings, 30 dren Rees, Teed Price 8/0. By post for 104 stamps. 
Paris—Dentu. London—Chapman ¢ Mucquardt. 








PREMIUMS TO PURCHASERS. 


Retail Purchasers at any of Rimmel’s London Establishments, until Feb. 15, 1871, 
will be presented with the following premiums : 


For a purchase of 5s... .-.......:...... A Sachet. 
” ” oy Sisal A Satin Sachet. 
” » WP Udi nts culedele “ Rimmel’s Recollections of the Paris Exhibition,” in English 
or French (8vo cloth bound, 150 Iustrations). 
” o £1 lis. 6d) ..... :.. A Ss copy of ““Rimmei’s Book of Perfumes” (crown Syvo. 
cloth bound, gilt edgea, 250 I!lustrations). 
ee eer . * Rimmel’s Book of Perfumes” (4to. richly 


£553 and upwards.. A Guinea ‘edition of Rimmel's “ Book of Perfames"” (bound in 


moire antique). 
N.B.—ALL ORDERS TO BE ACCOMPANIED WITH A REMITTANCE. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER BY APPOINTMENT 
To their Majesties the Queen of the Belgians, the Queen of the Netherlands, 
the King of Portugal, and to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, STRAND; 128, REGENT STREET, AND 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
76, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON; 17, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 











Perfumed Frogrammes for Balls, Concerts, Private Theatricals, &«. _ Terms sent 
on application. 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


BOOKS ON 


are not sorry to see that in 

addition to the voluminous 
teports which we have been reading 
‘for many months past in the papers, 
there is now already a considerable 
crop of single volumes on the war, 
the light precursors of that heavy 
ordnance of literature which will 
inevitably open upon the subject 
as soon as it has reached its bitter 
end. A book gives us deliberate 
and sifted statements, and ought 
‘to be helpful in elucidating the 
lessons which England has to lay 
to heart, if she is not to be 
effaced as a military power from 
the map of Europe, end be power- 
less to defend her own borders. 
The books hitherto published 
on the war, though somewhat 
slight and of unequal merit, are 
yet historical documents, and fer- 
tile in suggestions on what we 
consider to be a great crisis in 
our own history. 

The artillery officer, who went 
from Sedan to Saarbruck by way 
of Verdun, writes a manly, sen- 
sible, unaffected book. He is an 
artillery man speaking to artil- 
lerists, and he puts brackets to 
warn off non-professional readers 
from professional pages. We have 
ventured, however, to grapple 


* ‘From Sedan to Saarbruck, vid Ver- 
dun, Gravelotte, and Metz.’ By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. Tinsley. 

‘The War of 1870. Events and Inci- 
dents of the Battlefields.’ By Count de 
la Chapelle. and Hall. 

*On the Trail of the War.’ By Alex- 
ander Evan Shand, Occasional Corre- 
lent of the ‘Times.’ Smith and 

der. 

* What I saw of the War at the Battles 
of Speichern, Gorze, and Gravelotte.’ B 
the Hon, C. Allenson Winn. Blackwood. 

‘The Chaplain on the Field of War,’ 
&e. By George Gladstone, F.R.G.S. Bell 
and Daldy. 


THE WAR.* 


with these literary bastions, and 
find them not impregnable. From 
a soldier’s point of view he has a 
good word for the Emperor, and 
fully vindicates the necessity of 
the capitulation of Sedan. He 
found that by far the greater 
number in the hospital at Sedan 
were French, reaping the full 
benefit of our funds, the Prussian 
wounded having been removed to 
their own homes. He confirms the 
happy statement that recoveries 
from wounds—the wounds being 
made by small-bore rifled weapons— 
are numerous beyond all proportion 
of former wars; a fact noticed by 
various writers. In their desire 
to see action the artillery officer 
and his friends got leave to go to 
the outposts at Verdun, where 
they had a good chance of being 
picked off like partridges by the 
franc-tireurs. Like a good officer, 
he set himself to consider where 
he might gather up ‘a wrinkle’ 
for the benefit of the service gene- 
rally, and of his own arm especially. 
He adheres to the patriotic belief 
that thirty thousand Englishmen 
could beat forty thousand Germans. 
We are nationally reduced to a 
wholesome state of humility just 
now, and this cheering conviction 
ought to be encouraged. Another 
consideration, however, presents it- 
self. He admits that the Prussians 
would be greatly superior to our 
men in intelligence and culture; 
and he does not attempt any 
quantitative estimate of the extent 
of this advantage. Just as each 
Prussian officer has a map which 
gives him an almost perfect know- 
ledge of the locality, so the 
author very sensibly suggests that 
it might with advantage be re- 
quired in our service that at the 
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half-yearly inspection each officer 
should produce a plan of the 
country adjacent to the garrison. 
This would give him the power, 
only acquired by long practice, of 
reading a map. He gives a pretty 
account of French wounded sharing 
their spirits and cigars with 
wounded German prisoners; and 
the Germans have done as much 
for the French. He notes, how- 
ever, darker points. One aggra- 
vated feature of the war is the 
murderous attacks of outposts on 
each other. In former wars the 
vedettes on opposite sides of a 
hedge have been on friendly mutual 
terms, though they would fight 
fiercely when they came into action. 
In this war a vedette on one side 
would simply ‘stalk’ the opposite 
vedette as in a deer hunt. 

We have the great advantage 
in the Comte de la Chapelle’s book 
of reading a clear frank narrative 
on the French side, to which we 
do not hesitate to give every cre- 
dence. He holds that at its com- 
mencement never had a war been 
more popular, and the Ruler of 
the State could not, without danger 
of his crown, have stopped the 
warlike spirit of the nation. We 
are not satisfied with the apology. 
The obvious answer is that the 
Emperor should not have entered 
on the most wicked war of the 
century in order to save either his 
crown or his head. The Count 
lays the blame on the ‘ incapacity, 
guilty ignorance of one man’— 
we presume, De Failly; but the 
blame is broader than that. He 
gives his own account of the 
luxurious convoys of the French 
army, and Changarnier’s curt re- 
mark on them, Ce n’est pas comme 
cel qu'on fait la guerre. The 
Emperor himself laid aside all 
luxury, and worked with energy. 
The Count gives his personal testi- 
mony to his bravery. ‘The Em- 
peror since the morning had been 





in the thick of the fire, sword im 
hand, exciting the troops and 
braving all dangers. As an oculary 
witness I can vouch for the truth- 
fulness of the fact. The bullets, 
the shells, were falling in showers 
around him.’ He also corroborates 
General Ducrot’s statement that 
he rejected all terms, so far as he 
was concerned, and expressed his 
contempt for those who accepted 
them. We are glad that General 
Ducrot has such good evidence. 
We perceive with regret that he 
expresses an approval of that 
guerilla warfare which all en- 
lightened writers on war agree in 
denouncing. He holds that the 
real cause of failure has been the 
incapacity of generals, holding with 
the first Napoleon, ‘il vaut mieux 
un troupeau de moutons com- 
mandé par des lions, qu’un un 
troupeau de lions commandé par 
des moutons.’ The same faults 
continue under the Republic. 
Severe things are said about M. 
Gambetta. There are allusions to 
‘intrigues which are far from 
giving me confidence in him for 
the future. The business of the 
Government seems to be to keep 
their positions, to watch over their 
personal interests, to study their 
friends.’ The Count has words 
which open up a still broader view 
of the great lines of history: ‘ It 
cannot be disguised, the Germanic 
and Protestant races are conquer- 
ing the Latin and Catholic races; 
the head of the representatives of 
the great Latin people—France, 
the centre of antique and modern 
civilization—is severely wounded, 
its secular influence passing sud- 
denly to its Germanic rival.’ 

Two books on our list hardly 
require any discussion. Captain 
Shand at the outset saw that it 
was impossible to get to the front, 
and therefote he determined to 
hang upon the outskirts. He 
commences his book at the Charing 
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Cross Station, where he fell in with 
the German homeward migration. 
He is of opinion that people who 
professed to know all about the 
war did not get so near as he did. 
‘ Shrewd men with easy consciences 
saw that Luxembourg was the 
place to manufacture the most 
sensational of letters with the 
slightest of strain on the invention.’ 
As we looked through the book it 
struck us that there was a great 
deal which we had seen before. 
We find the assurance that any- 
thing which we may fancy we 
recognize has been borrowed from 
his own papers in the ‘ Times’ 
and elsewhere. We are hardly of 
opinion that his narrative was 
worth reading twice. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s book about ‘the chaplain’ 
refers in point of fact to the war of 
1866. It has, however, its value in 
giving a detailed account of the re- 
ligious organization of the Prussian 
army, which is as thorough, com- 
plete, and compact as any other part 
of the service. There is a perfectly 
good understanding between the 
Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
testant clergy. With all its un- 
utterable misery, we nevertheless 
believe that no war has ever before 
been relieved by such gleams of 
religion and humanity. 

By far the most interesting work 
which we have hitherto seen on 
the war is that by the Hon. Mr. 
Winn, in a book which will pro- 
bably attain to a permanent place 
in literature, ‘What I saw of the 
War.’ Mr. Winn was not a news- 
paper correspondent, but he 
travelled in company with one 
whose letters were regularly opened 
by the Prussians, who wanted to 
be certain that he did not reveal 
any of their military plans. Mr. 
Winn had an early disappointment 
in life, in not being permitted to 
be a soldier, because he was an 
elder son; but he seized the first 
opportunity of acting as an amateur 
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in war. He incurred great perils, 
and was fortunate in emerging 
alive from his two months’ perilous 
experience; and we are not sure how 
far Mr. Winn can reconcile his com- 
bative tastes with his duty to his 
wife and children. Heleda peculiar 
sort of life as a non-combatant 
member of the 48rd Army Corps, 
and seems to have acted in a manly, 
sensible, courageous way. He is 
an acute, well-informed, impartial 
witness of events, and his testi- 
mony, although he says hard things 
at times of the Germans, is upon 
the whole exceedingly in their 
favour. Great as the horrors of 
the invasion have been, we cannot 
help thinking how far greater, and 
how much less mitigated, would 
have been those evils if we were 
witnessing an invasion of Germany. 
The progress of the human race 
would have been incalculably 
thrown back by a state of things 
infinitely disastrous to the best 
interests of humanity. Mr. Winn 
was fortunate in getting his pass 
when he did. In another hour he 
would have been too late, as a pro- 
clamation was then issued that no 
such pass should be given except 
by the king. There is a common 
idea in England that the Prussians 
are curt, uncivil, and overbearing. 
When English travellers in Ger- 
many make this complaint, it is 
just possible that they themselves 
may have been in fault. Certainly 
Mr. Winn’s testimony is all the 
other way. He met with countless 
kind words, and many acts of sub- 
stantial kindness. He is full of 
instances of the intelligence, the 
honesty, the amiability of the 
Prussians. He found at the same 
time that there was much feeling 
of irritation against England. In- 
deed both Prussians and French 
declared that England might have 
prevented the war. Before the 
conflict commenced one of the 
generals said to Mr. Winn, ‘ With 
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your fleet and our army France 
will surely come to reason; you 
will then have been the means of 
averting bloodshed; and without 
cost to yourselves you will have 
obtained much honour and thanks 
among continental nations.’ The 
Prussian general could hardly have 
estimated the position and diffi- 
culties of England or have ex- 
amined well why she should run 
the risk of spending her blood and 
treasure in the attempt to preserve 
peace. We quite allow that the 
intervention of England might 
possibly have prevented the war, 
and also that if we had declared 
war against the nation which 
should break the European peace, 
England would have gained a sub- 
lime place in the eyes of the world. 
The idea of public morality would 
dwarf any Napoleonic ideas, and 
a new and brighter chapter would 
have been opened in the history 
of the world’s conflicts. At the 
same time, for us this duty was 
neither plain nor possible. Mr. 
Winn says the Prussians discussed 
the invasion of England, which 
they said would be an extremely 
simple and quite practicable matter. 

The narrative, like all these 
narratives, is a very sad one, but 
has its use in stripping the good 
from false glory, and in unveiling 
the horrors of war. It is bright- 
ened with many touches of chi- 
valry and mercy, and has also 
its touches of romance and adven- 
ture. The whole dread cam- 
paign was fought to the sound 
of the beautiful German music. 
But the narrative is, in the main, 
one of sorrow and suffering. 
Most of the incidents are con- 
nected with the tendence of the 
wounded, and there are many 
which would tell a tale or suggest 
a poem. He was brought into 
contact with many strange cha- 
racters. ‘I conversed a short 
time with one of the priests. He 


suggested 
a proficiency at high mass cele- 
bration, “ Je suis né prince, mais 
je mourirai prétre.” For all that, 
however, he had, I discovered, 
a capital glass of wine “pour les 
blessés,” in his carriage hard by; 
and on my asking him why he 
was carrying off all those mitrail- 
leuse ammunition-cases—some ten 
or twelve of which I observed in 
the boot—he said, in his solemn 
tone, “I take them, as they will 
be very useful to carry my cigars 
at home.”’ ; 

Mr. Winn had a decided genius 
for the commissariat department, 
in which he obtained great suc- 
cesses. He messed with the Ger- 
mans; and moreover the French 
people, when they understood he 
was an English neutral, would 
sell him supplies which they 
would secrete from the Germans. 
He could forage supplies of wine 
and beer and meat, which appear, 
as he was hospitably given, to have 
increased his popularity among 
his personal friends and acquaint- 
ance. He gives a bill of fare of 
a certain morning’s breakfast, 
‘to show that even in the eating 
way campaigning has its smooth 
points:—Fried trout, braised cut- 
lets, stewed kidneys, potato chips, 
salad, cheese, grapes, and Bur- 
gundy.’ At Pont-au-Mousson he 
encountered Pauline Lucca in 
search of her husband. He came 
upon traces of the Duke of Man- 
chester at a café. ‘ They told me 
of a pleasant English duke who 
had gained great popularity among 
them from his nice looks and 
fluent powers of conversing in 
French, two days back.’ He no- 
tices the thorough changes in the 
art of war. The bayonet has 
become quite effete; even British 
pluck and courage would not find 
fair scope; what we shall want is 
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men in vast numbers, quantities 
of artillery, and intelligence. He 


more was done about them, the 
vendor successively put them at 
the disposal of different Prussian 
generals. They refused to have 
anything to do with them, as Von 
Moltke had made the purchase, 
saying that Von Moltke would have 
some plan about them which he 
would develop in proper time. 
By-and-by there came orders from 
Von Moltke, applying them to a 
most useful purpose. He wit- 
nessed the working of field tele- 
graphy, when a message was 
coming in from the great Von 
Moltke himself. ‘The little wheel 
turned round and round with a 
gentle buzzing noise, and literally 
yard after yard of message fell 
upon the ground, until, when it 
stopped, we knew that the little 
great man, miles away, had ceased 
to speak.’ 


TWO DEANS. 


A dean is a great social as well 
as ecclesiastical dignitary. He has 
a place as well defined in society 
as in the Establishment. Of late 
years he has been greatly utilized 
by novelists for the purposes of 
fiction. He is also a political 
item. That mysterious question, 
What is the use of Deans? is per- 
haps approaching towards a solu- 
tion. As a rule, a dean, by virtue 
of his deanery, does not work 
hard. He merely discharges de- 
canal functions, as an archdeacon 
discharges archidiaconal functions. 
The theory of the dean is that 
he should enjoy a learned leisure. 
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In these days the theory is more 
nearly reduced to practice than 
perhaps has ever been the case 
before us. Several of our more ac- 
complished and learned deans have 
honourably distinguished them- 
selves by much vigorous writing 
in the sixpenny periodicals. Some 
have written big books. What- 
ever is true of deans in general 
is specially true of the two metro- 
politan deans. Dean Stanley is 
a host in himself. He is perhaps 
the greatest living master of the 
English tongue. We suspect that 
the competition would lie between 
him and Mr. Froude. The Dean 
of Westminster is much besides 
a scholar and divine. He is a 
teacher and a poet, and a poli- 
tician and a courtier. When we 
speak of the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
in strict accuracy we should mean 
Dr. Mansel. He is remarkable 
as the author of a work of meta- 
physical theology, in which he 
triumphantly cut off the legs of 
everybody, his own included. He 
will probably attain in the issue 
to a fame like Butler’s; but in 
the interim the mention of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s mainly recals 
the bent majestic frame of Mil- 
man. Only a few months ago 
each of the metropolitan deans 
published a book on his cathedral 
church. We are glad to see that 
the errors with which the first 
edition of ‘Westminster Abbey’ 
abounded are in course of extir- 
pation. This season a volume of 
essays by each dignitary is pub- 
lished, that of Dean Milman being, 
alas! a posthumous edition. It 
will chiefly be regarded as a sou- 
venir of a departed great man. 
Dean Milman was a man in every 
way truly remarkable. He was a 
gfeat social, a great literary influ- 
ence. To be noticed by him was 
distinction. That he should be 
present at any social gathering, to 
render it the charm of his pre- 
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sence, his learning, his urbanity, 
his humour, was in itself almost 
the highest distinction which any 
society could receive. The poet 
of the ‘Fall of Jerusalem,’ who 
was expected to be a second 
Milton, did not indeed advance 
from his first stand-point, but 
became the most thoughtful and 
enlightened of ecclesiastical his- 
torians. On the whole, he was 
perhaps rather a scholar than a 
divine. Apparently through the 
influence of Mr. Gladstone, he 
published some years ago a set 
of those English translations from 
the Greek with which he used to 
delight Oxford audiences; and he 
expressed an opinion that better 
epitaphs were to be found in the 
Greek anthology than in Christian 
churchyards. In any estimate of 
the history of modern opinion, the 
late Dean will be found to have been 
a vast force. It would be hardly too 
much to say that Newmanism and 
Milmanism represent the two poles 
of ecclesiastical opinion in Eng- 
land. The author of the ‘Gram- 
mar of Assent’ and the author 
of ‘Latin Christianity’ are sepa- 
rated by a mighty diameter. Mil- 
man’s style was saturated by 
Gibbon, whom he edited; and like 
Gibbon he helped to arch the 
interval between ancient and mo- 
dern history. What Gibbon was 
to Milman, Milman became to a 
school of young ‘liberal’ theo- 
logical writers. They abolished 
the axiom that no man should 
swear by his master’s words; for 
no Newmanite could be more 
thoroughly in the hands of his 
confessor than a Milmanite fol- 
lower the traditions of Milman. 
Cousin Feenix used to say that 
if a young fellow in the days 
of Tory ascendancy wanted ‘to 
bring forward a motion with any 
chance of success he would ob- 
serve that his opinions were not 
without an echo in the breast 








of Mr. Pitt. The ‘liberal’ school 
reposes on the great authority of 
Dean Milman, and are carried as 
far in one direction as Newmanism 
could carry them in another. 

Dean Stanley himself is an en- 
thusiastic follower of Dean Mil- 
man’s. He belongs to the same 
school, and has probably exercised 
an influence much wider, though 
not so deep as Dean Milman’s ; and 
though he will hardly leave a 
name which, like Milman’s, will 
be bracketed with Gibbon’s or 
Guizot’s, yet he has familiarized 
himself with all English readers 
in many ways. Without the in- 
sight of the philosophical historian, 
he has all the vivid colouring of 
the literary artist, with a rare 
learning, and a rare fidelity to 
Nature and fact. Whether we 
read the biography of Dr. Arnold, 
or follow him to Syracuse, or up 
the Nile, or to Syria and Sinai, or 
listen to his thin, passionless, 
stammering notes of what reads 
like an eloquent speech or sermon, 
we recognize and enjoy these 
brilliant varied gifts. This per- 
haps is but the happiness of 
natural disposition, which has en- 
abled him so entirely to put him- 
self in accord with each of the 
great cathedral establishments with 
which he has been connected. The 
historical ‘Memorials of Canter- 
bury,’ and those ‘ Canterbury Ser- 
mons’ which attest how brief and 
bright it is possible for sermons 
to be, bring us to his first Canonry. 
As Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, when Canon of Christ Church, 
he drew crowds to his lecture-room, 
while his flow of conversation and 
inquiry with.young men, not to 
mention his genial hospitalities, 
helped him greatly to form the 
minds of those who in their turn 
form the minds of others. He did 
a great and peculiar work im Ox- 
ford, which no one at present seems 
able to carry on in the same way. 
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In the social clerical parliaments 
of London, as well as in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, Dean Stanley has 
continued his strong personal in- 
fluence. The associations which 
connect his name with Westminster 
are, however, hardly so agreeable 
as those of Canterbury and Oxford. 
His refusal of the Abbey to the 
Pan-Anglican Synod which as- 
sembled at Lambeth, and the re- 
cent ‘ Westminster scandal,’ which 
has flung the Church into a great 
commotion, have inflicted great 
social sores. We may at this point 
express a wish that as Dean he 
will do something to improve the 
slovenliness of the Abbey services. 

Let us now look at the two 
volumes of essays.* As they are 
both of them reprints, the first 
entirely from the ‘ Quarterly,’ and 
the second in great measure from 
the ‘Edinburgh, it will be un- 
necessary to enter into any dis- 
cussion of their literary contents. 
The famous essay on Erasmus 
here reprinted shows how well 
Dean Milman could have written 
the history of Teutonic as well as 
of Latin Christianity. An essay of 
Milman’s shows in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
‘velut inter stellas luna minores.’ 
There is hardly any book more 
solid and instructive than this of 
Dean Milman; but at the same 
time no reader should allow his 
mind to be completely dominated 
even by the strong mind of Mil- 
man. We must say at once that 
we regret the republication of 
Dean Stanley’s essays. They have 
the eloquence, the exquisite vein 
of allusion, and the good stories 
which we all expect and enjoy in 
the Dean. But there runs through- 
out them a vein of bitterness which 

* ‘Savonarola, Erasmus, and other 
Essays.’ By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., 
late Dean of St. Paul’s. Murray. 

‘ Essays, chiefly on Questions of Church 
and State, from 1850 to 1870. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. Murray. 
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does his generous nature an in- 
justice. The Dean has said many 
hard, many impulsive things, 
and although he has castigated 
his own pages, the process might 
have been carried further. Best 
of all, they might have been left 
in the old volumes of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ or wherever they happened 
to appear. The greatest writers, 
when they garner up their sheaves, 
must be content to leave some- 
thing, which they may have good 
reason for not storing, in their 
granary. It may be said of the 
Dean that he is bigoted against 
bigotry, intolerant against intole- 
rance; and these are objectionable 
even in the mildest form. Then 
the Dean is a little too fond of 
Lord Macaulay’s trick of setting 
up a scream of triumph when in 
truth no victory has been achieved. 
These two very reverend writers, 
Deans Milman and Stanley, have 
contributed a large portion of the 
glories of Victorian literature. 
Other Very Reverend Deans there 
are who have greatly distinguished 
themselves in the walks of litera- 
ture, such names as Goulburn, the 
late Alford, Merivale, Hook; but 
the writings of Milman and Stanley 
especially appear to be safe for as 
much of immortality as it is in 
the power of the English language 
to bestow. There appears to be 
something congenial to prosperous 
study in the lettered calm, the 
cloistered solitude of a deanery, 
such retreats so charmingly de- 
scribed in the prose of Mr. Trollope 
and in the verse of Coventry Pat- 
more. It is for the interests of 
English literature and of the 
English Church that such high 
places should be bestowed on men 
who so highly adorn them. Still, 
the deaneries have not essentially 
much to do with literature. Such 
men would be great writers even 
if they were not Very Reverend 
Deans. F. ARNOLD. 








WONDER whether it is a fact, 
that when once youth has de- 
parted, taking with it one’s hair, di- 
gestion, love of dancing, and other 
enjoyable qualities, that one turns 
intoalaudator temporis acti,and com- 
mences to grieve over the falling 
off in the present generation, or 
whether the times and the people 
hhave really degenerated. In the 
stalls of one of our most fashion- 
able theatres, the other night, I 
saw three gentlemen enter, each 
with a toothpick in his mouth. It 
was during the entr’acte, and each 
man having crushed his way to his 
seat, stood up with his back 
against the row of stalls in front 
of him, totally regardless of the 
ladies seated therein, and still 
leisurely chewing his toothpick, 
proceeded to scan the house. I 
will venture to say, that no men 
would have dared to behave in 
this manner twenty years ago, any 
more than they would have dared 
to smoke in the streets in the com- 
pany of ladies, to accost notorious 
persons driving in the Park, point- 
edly to allude to such persons in 
society, to tell the broadest stories, 
and to talk in an argot which 
seems a compound of the babble 
of an idiot asylum and the humour 
of the cab-stand. It was consider- 
ably more of a buckram age than 
the present; men wore straps and 
stiff high collars and Wellington 
boots, and were always elaborately 
gloved ; but at least they were men, 
and not such rickety little Yahoos 
as now tumble about the streets 
in their high-heeled boots and are 
looked upon as the leaders of 
fashion. In the days when Count 
d’Orsay, Lord Chesterfield, Col. 
Forrester, Major Pitt, and Mr. 
Spalding were among the best- 
known men in London, the tone 
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and manner of Eng!ish male society 
were infinitely better than that of 
any other society in the world; now, 
it strikes me, both tone and manner 
are as low as they well can be. 
There is nothing characteristic 
about the little man of the present 
day,—your Reggies, and Algys, and 
Berties are all exactly alike, as if 
they had been made in one mould ; 
all do the same things, go to the 
same places, patronise the same 
tradesmen, talk the same jargon, 
make love to the same women. 
Not to ‘do’ the morning Park 
daily, Hurlingham on Saturdays, 
and Skindle’s on Sunday; not to 
deal with Poole or Wolmerhausen ; 
not to know Paddy Green, or not 
to get a grin of recognition from 
Miss Bella Montmorency, as she 
troops down with thirty-nine other 
coryphées to the foot-lights, would 
be death and destruction to many 
of those little creatures. They are 
not more immoral than their pre- 
decessors, they are not probably 
any more stupid, but they have 
infinitely less character and deci- 
dedly worse manners. If you raise 
your eyebrows at the style of 
stories told nowadays in ladies’ 
society, you will be informed that 
it is the ladies’ own fault, and that 
if they object to such conversation 
they can put it down with a high 
hand. This is a moot point, and 
one too delicate to be discussed 
here; but at all events to have 
tobacco smoke puffed in their 
faces, and to see toothpicks sucked 
before their eyes, cannot afford 
them very much gratification, and 
they might discountenance a prac- 
tice which is not simply ungentle- 
manlike, but disgusting. 

Our old friends the ‘agony ad- 
vertisements,’ which from time im- 
memorial have had a certain place 
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reserved for them—the second 
column of the ‘ Times,’ and the last 
column of the ‘ Telegraph ’—have 
recently been very unwarrantably 
intruded upon. I do not mean by 
the innumerable appeals of our 
exiled visitors to those dear ones 
from whom they have been forcibly 
separated, and to whom they send 
such touching messages of sym- 
pathy, such mournful appeals for 
news, nor do I allude to the mys- 
terious announcements of the police 
agent, who is always in search of 
that young French lady of attrac- 
tive appearance with a strawberry 
mark on her left arm, and carrying 
a blue silk umbrella, who has dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood 
of Square. What I object to 
is the introduction into the ‘agony 
column’ of purely commercial ad- 
vertisements in the thinnest pos- 
sible disguise. When Kate is told 
to meet George at Duffer’s, in High 
Street, Knightsbridge, because 
there are to be found the biggest 
Bath buns for twopence; when 
Emily is entreated to enter herself 
as a learner of telegraphy at 
Needle’s, whence so many pupils 
haveobtained appointments—these 
should be relegated to their proper 
places, and the ‘agony column’ 
kept for the dissolute initials who 
have run away from their friends, 
the losts and founds, and the cor- 
respondents in cipher, whose crypt- 
ography is legible by at least fifty 
people. Advertising, as an art, is 
at a very low ebb amongst us; and 
though we have imported certain 
wrinkles from America, much re- 
mains to be done. Poetical adver- 
tisements seem to have died out 
with Warren’s blacking, but they 
might be made very effective, and 
the products of the day would offer 
excellent subjects. Thus: 





‘I said to my darling, “I’m going to 
tell you 
The meaning of something you are 
anxious to know ; 
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Though you vowed once that nothing 
would ever impel you 

To ask me of aught that was not comme 
id faut ; 

Yet since fierce curiosity fires your 


Undeniably needing no stoker, it 

Would be cruel in me to refuse te ex- 
lain 
at I understand by Ozokerit.”’ 


Or thus: 

“Sweet as verbena, 
Comes my Pearlina. 
No gelatina 
Offer to me! 
Talk of the town, oh! 
Polson and Brown owe 
All their renown, oh ! 
Darling, to thee!’ 


Or thus: 
*Breathes there, with soul so dead, a 


man 
Who ne’er used Ashes’ “ Kaffee Kanne ?”” 


These hints are thrown out for 
the benefit of burlesque writers, 
who, from the knowledge that their 
productions would have to be read 
instead of heard, might probably 
be induced to endeavour to write 
rhyme and rhythm. 

The members of that most som- 
nolent body, the Royal Academy, 
are beginning from time to time 
to show signs of life and liveliness. 
The opening of the second Loan 
Collection is a proof that they do 
not set themselves entirely in op- 
position to the wishes of the 
public, from whom they derive a 
very large revenue, though the 
condition of the catalogue says 
little for the literary culture of 
its compiler. The old spirit of 
Toryism in the governing body is 
being gradually stamped out, and 
practical reform is being intro- 
duced. Thus, additional members 
are to be nominated on the council, 
and the number of the hanging 
committee is to be increased—not 
to six, as has been stated every- 
where—but to five, it being de- 
sirable always to have an unequal 
number. That the great minds 
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of the Dii majores among our Ac- 
ademicians are not entirely ab- 
sorbed by their art, is to be gleaned 
from the fact that one of them has 
recently perpetrated something 
dimly resembling a joke, which 
has been received with great favour 
by his brother Academicians. It 
was to the effect that their Pre- 
sident, Sir Francis Grant, who 
was recently fined for neglecting 
to have the snow swept from his 
doorway, preferred to suffer, rather 
than show any want of respect to 
Frost, the recently-elected R.A. 
This jokelet has been received 
with great delight in what the 
newspapers call ‘artistic circles ; 
but the young man who ventured 
to say something about Thor-burn 
was peremptorily put down, and 
it is understood has lost all chance 
of his being elected an Associate. 
The election of Mr. Frost (who 
was made an Associate in 1846) to 
the superior dignity was somewhat 
unexpected, as his name has been, 
so to speak, ‘out of the betting’ 
for a long time. The subject of 
his diploma picture will be either 
* Hylas and the Nymphs,’ or ‘ The 
Nymphs and Hylas,’ it is uncertain 
which. 

‘ Graceful,’ is perhaps the epithet 
most applicable to the works of 
the late Alexander Munro. He 
was not very strong, not very bold, 
not very effective, but all that he 
did was eminently graceful, and 
showed a keen appreciation of the 
beautiful. Perhaps one thought 
more highly of the man’s work 
than it actually deserved for the 
man’s sake. He was so gentle, so 
unaffected, so thoroughly lovable. 
For two years he might be said to 
have been dying of a fearful dis- 
sease ; not consumption, I believe, 
as has been generally reported, but 
cancer of the liver, an incurable 
and agonising malady; and yet, 
during that whole time, his pa- 
tience, his equanimity, it may be 
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said, never forsook him. It seems 
but the other day that one held 
high revel in Munro’s studio, and 
now the host himself has gone to 
join the ‘kind old voices and old 
faces’ which were there heard and 
seen, and so many of which have 
preceded him to the silent land. 
The death of Mr. Paul Bedford, 
at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight, merits a line of record. 
There is probably no man in the 
theatrical profession who ever at- 
tained such an amount of popu- 
larity as Mr. Bedford, without 
having at least some qualification 
for the art which he professed. 
Mr. Bedford had none whatever. 
He was not a mime, he was not 
a droll, he had not the slightest 
power of character - personifica- 
tion, he was only and always ‘ Old 
Paul.’ A large, stout, good-hu- 
moured man of grotesque appear- 
ance, and with a full and jolly 
voice; at one time he is said to 
have sung very sweetly, and almost 
to the last he could troll a jovial 
ballad unctuously and well. He 
was the bane of dramatic authors, 
who knew that he could not study 
their words nor embody their 
ideas, and who at last left him to 
say and do pretty well as he liked, 
and knew that he would be kept 
tolerably straight by the other 
low comedian, of whom he was 
always the buffer and the butt. 
His popularity was at its height 
when he was associated with the 
late Mr. Wright, and the present 
generation of playgoers bore with 
him principally on account of the 
renown which he had then ac- 
quired ; but it is doubtful whether 
any one in the same line would 
now be tolerated. In his private 
life Mr. Bedford was kind-hearted 
and good-natured, and celebrated 
among a certain class of young 
men as a raconteur of full-flavoured 
stories, which, vouched for by his 
name, were received with the 
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greatest delight in the smoking- 
rooms and mess-rooms of the 
kingdom. 

The Christmas entertainments, 
so far as I have seen them, are 
dull enough ; but it is worth while 
going to the Gaiety, not merely 
because the house itself is a model 
of elegance and comfort, and its 
arrangements are perfect in their 
way, but to note how one actor, 
provided he be a favourite of the 
public, can by his own talent and 
by sheer hard work, save the for- 
tunes of an obviously dull piece. 
Mr. Alfred Thompson, with his 
pencil in his hand, is full of bright 
bizarre fancy, quaint conceits, 
charming realisations of poetical 
conceptions; but when he ex- 
changes the pencil for the pen he 
is woefully dull. The extrava- 
ganza of ‘ Aladdin the Second’ is 
loosely constructed and very long; 
but it is admirably put upon the 
stage, the dresses are charming, and 


the principal character is played 
by Mr. Toole in a manner beyond 
all praise. Always an admirable 
artist, Mr. Toole is, to my think- 
ing at least, not a ‘funny’ actor; 
he lacks the comic ‘mug’ which 


was so irresistible in Liston, 
Wright, Reeve, and Bedford, and 
he is too conscientious generally 
to raise a laugh by illegitimate 
buffoonery. But in this piece he 
is simply outrageously funny; he 
says and does things which are 
utterly preposterous, but at the 
same time utterly irresistible, and 
when you leave the theatre you 
find that ‘aching sides’ is by no 
means a figurative expression. 
Perhaps the most artistic imper- 
sonation now to be seen on the 
stage is that by Mr. Henry Irving 
in the ‘Two Roses.’ It is a long 
time since we have had an actor 
of Mr. Irving’s stamp among us; 
heavy fathers, young lovers, and 
comic men are to be found in 
shoals, but the character actor of 
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high grade is very rare. Mr. 
Charles Dickens told me he had 
never seen any one who so strongly 
reminded him of Frederick Yates 
as Mr. Henry Irving. A news- 
paper paragraph says that bur- 
lesque is henceforth to be banished 
from the Vaudeville. If this be 
true, it is excellent news. It was 
a pitiable sight to see Mr. Honey 
and Mr. Thorne, both of whom had 
played excellently in the first piece, 
dressed up in tomfools’ clothes and 
uttering the most vapid and inef- 
fective balderdash. 

I was not among those who 
thoaght that the success of Mr. 
Halliday’s clever adoption of 
‘ Little Emily’ was much enhanced 
by Mr. G. F. Rowes’ representation 
of Micawber, which indeed ap- 
peared to me but a poor perform- 
ance, and one showing very little 
appreciation of the author’s con- 
ception. The geniality, the gen- 
teel roll of the voice, the wondrous 
alternation between accesses of 
hope and despair, were all want- 
ing, and Mr. Rowe’s proper claims 
to praise were the fidelity with 
which he made up after the pub- 
lished portrait, and the vigour 
with which he flourished the pro- 
perty-ruler. This gentleman is 
now engaged in portraying an- 
other, or rather two others, of Mr. 
Dickens’s characters, in a piece 
founded on ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 
where he doubles the parts of 
Rokesmith and Rogue Riderhood. 
The first affords no scope for act- 
ing, and Mr. Rowe is as gentle- 
manly and quiet as the part re- 
quires ; but in Riderhood, where 
there is a great chance for making 
a mark, he is very weak. Indeed 
this part should have been played 
by Mr. Emery, an excellent actor, 
whose powers are thrown away on 
Boffin. Mr. M‘Intyre plays Silas 
Wegg with remarkable humour 
and vigour, and with an apprecia- 
tion of the character which would 
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have delighted the great author. 
Miss Rose Lisle and Miss Ernstone, 
ladies with whose names I was 
previously unfamiliar, are excel- 
lent as Bella Wilfer and Lizzie 
Hexham respectively, and the piece 
is very well put upon the stage. 
The theatre itself, the Opera 
Comique, is one of the handsomest 
in London. 

A correspondent, who writes a 
very pretty, ladylike hand, asks 
me, in reference to my little epi- 
gram in last month’s article, 
whether I do not think it better 
that people should go to All Saints 
rather than not attend any church 
at all. To herI reply, it all de- 
pends upon the spirit in which 
they go there. Could it not be 
said of most of them, as was said 
of the French duchess when she 
entered a convent, ‘ Elle se sauve 
sur la méme planche de Vennui et de 
Venfer? 

A young gentleman in whom I 
am somewhat interested tells me 
that there is an excellent panto- 
mime at the Surrey. For this I 
must take his word; but certainly 
if the performance at all comes up 
to the promise of the last scene, 
as described in the following ex- 
tract from the book which he 
brought home, it must be good! 


‘Tae Nativity or VENvs. 

‘ The Scene presents the Clouds, 
and glowing disc of the Setting 
Sun, in which is seen Apollo, the 


The Flaneur. 


God of Day and of Music, and 
whence he fills the air with far- 
resounding chords from his lyre. 
The inhabitants of Olympus take 
up the strain, and their distant 
voices are heard chanting a melo- 
dius pean to mighty Jove; and 
now the Thunderer himself de- 
scends, and rests in mid air on 
the pinions of his Golden Eagle. 
Jupiter admonishes Apollo to pro- 
ceed on his accustomed course, 
and yield, in turn, his sway to 
Luna’s gentle power. The God of 
Light sinks beneath the horizon, 
and the fiery radiance of the 
setting Sun is succeeded by the 
softer light of the gentle Moon. 

‘ Jupiter now proclaims his pur- 
pose to create a being whose in- 
fluence shall soften and elevate 
the rugged hearts of men. To 
carry out his will, he descends 
into the Ocean. 

* The creative power of the Olym- 
pian King is at once manifested. 
The waves divide, revealing a. 
charming embodiment of the beau- 
ties of Nature beneath them. Ex- 
quisite music emanates from the 
Syrens of the deep, who peep from 
their pearly beds. An Anemone 
opens, and Venus, the Goddess of 
Love, is born. She wakes and 
ascends towards the surface of the 
waters, amidst a halo of light 
and Shower of Glistening Sea 
Flowers. 

* FoNays.’ 
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